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Management's Views of National Problems 


Frank Pace, Jr. 


Chairman of the Board of General Dynamics Corporation 
Former Secretary of the Army 


This article is based on an address 
given by Mr. Pace to the United States 
Army War College in September 
1959.—Editor. 


A GREAT American once said, “If 
we first know where we are and whither 
we are tending, we could best judge what 
to do and how to do it.” This great Ameri- 
can was, of course, Abraham Lincoln, and 
the words that he spoke in those historic 
days of the Civil War are equally perti- 
nent today. If Mr. Lincoln were review- 
ing his words, he probably would agree 
that to know where we are it is essential 
that we take a look at where we have been, 
because it is our historical background 
that permits us to assess our present state. 

We Americans have been so busy look- 
ing forward that we have done very little 
looking back. We read history in class- 
rooms as children and most of us as 
adults rarely go back to take a look at our 
origins, the meaning of our early days, 
and where it fits in the total focus of his- 
tory. Two things were quite clear about 
the men and women who originated these 
United States. The first was their great 
urge for freedoms of all sorts. The second 
was their questing urge for the new, their 
refusal to accept the present, their insist- 
ence in moving on to the future. These 
people as they came to these shores set 
up a remarkable system of government, 


drawing on the traditional and well-tried 
English system, but adding two factors 
that militated against the twin destroyers 
of civilization—despotism and corruption. 

We added to our plan of government a 
code of laws following the English exam- 
ple; we added the checks and balances that 
ensured that no despot would ever rule the 
United States of America. Additionally, 
we placed the requirement upon the Con- 
gress of the United States to act as the 
watchdog to ensure that corruption would 
never play a part in the government of 
the United States. Both of these goals con- 
ceived by Jefferson, Hamilton, and Frank- 
lin have been achieved. No despot has ever 
come close to the leadership of the United 
States of America. In the richest nation 
in history, corruption in government is 
almost unheard of, and, therefore, we 
have guarded and guarded well. 

The men and women who came to this 
country no sooner had settled in New Eng- 
land and had achieved a degree of security 
that would appear both minimal and hor- 
rendous to us today, until they were push- 
ing out to the Middle West, and from the 
Middle West, they pushed on to the far 
west, dying as they passed over those 
snow-covered mountain passes, but al- 
ways pushing on. In that period before 
the Civil War no man was sure or certain 
of his capacity to survive except by his 
own ability and ingenuity and care. This 
Nation was far from secure in the event 


Certain changes are required and a critical reassessment is vitally 
essential if the United States is to meet the challenge of the next 


century and a half in order to sustain this Nation under freedom 
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that much more powerful nations around 
the world had undertaken our conquest. 


Unique Period 

After the Civil War we entered on a 
period that was unique in the history of 
any nation. Never before in the history 
of man had any civilization only internal 
problems to solve, protected by two great 
oceans with a friendly neighbor to the 
north and weak neighbors to the south. 
We were placed in a geographical posi- 
tion that enabled us to look only inter- 
nally. All other great civilizations in their 
growth had been preoccupied as much by 
the external threat as the internal growth. 





Mr. Frank Pace, Jr., was graduated 
from Princeton University with an A. B. 
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We took this great land of ours that was 
so rich and so fertile, and we decided that 
our purpose was to develop a better way 
of life for our people; and to our eternal 
credit we did not just develop a better 
way of life for the few as had been done 
in many instances, we developed a better 
way of life for the many. We saw that the 
benefits of this great Nation, under the 
competition of a free enterprise system, 
spread to all kinds and conditions of peo- 
ple, and America continued to be around 
the world, the land of opportunity. 

The United States was and is the land 
of promise. She was and is the place where 
a man not by reason of birth, not by rea- 
son of heritage, but by reason of initiative, 
drive, and desire on his own part has a 
chance to rise to the topmost echelons of 
our country. Since we have grown in 
strength and prosperity, the question 
would then arise why do we not just go 
on doing what we are doing, only do it a 
little bit better? 

The answer is that quite unbeknownst 
to the great majority of American citizens 
our world has changed completely since 
World War II. Because of the develop- 
ment of three factors the almost century 
of permissive preoccupation with internal 
affairs was completely eliminated. Those 
three factors are first, the rise of .Russia 
and China as great World Powers, inimi- 
cable to our interests. Formerly, the world 
was dominated by friendly allies. Now we 
have two great civilizations, across the 
world, that are dedicated to the domina- 
tion of the world by communism. 

The second factor is the development of 
the intercontinental ballistic missile (IC- 
BM) and the thermonuclear warhead. The 
speed of transit and the destructive power 
that is contained in the thermonuclear war- 
head have rendered the capacity on the 
part of our enemies to wreak a form of 
destruction upon us greater than the ca- 
pacity of any designing civilization in the 
past against another civilization and with 
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much greater rapidity—45 minutes from 
launching pad to USA. A destruction of 
unparalleled quality has changed the pro- 
tective quality of the oceans. Now, there 
is frankly no more than a pond between 
ourselves and a potential enemy. 

The final factor is, of course, the explo- 
sive quality of world population with the 
vast majority of that tremendous growth 
occurring either in the areas of those 
whose interests are inimical to ours, or in 
the uncommitted portions of the world 
that they are so busily seeking to bring 
within their orbit. Therefore, in a span 
of 12 years a nation whose interests were 
almost exclusively internal has been forced 
to cause its interests to become at least 
equally external. In a span of a little more 
than a decade our national purpose has 
changed from one of a better way of life 
for our people to one of ensuring our sur- 
vival over the remainder of this century, 
and over the centuries that follow. This is 
not meant to infer that we desert the phi- 
losophy that it is the function of a nation 
such as ours to improve the lot of our 
people, but it is believed essential that 
we organize ourselves to survive in order 
that we can better the lot of our people. 


Opposing System 

It might be well to take just a moment 
to look at the quality of the opposition 
that we face because these civilizations 
must be considered not only in terms of 
their destructive capacity militarily, but 
in terms of their competitive capacity as 
a civilization against ours. In the Soviet 
system, first of all, are found the values 
that come with enormous centralization 
of power. There is no report to the people, 
no requirement that determinations be 
passed through the sieve of public opinion, 
and a clear right at the top to make and 
enforce decisions that are regarded in the 
national interest. There is likewise a clear 
national purpose. That national purpose 
is preeminently the domination of the 
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world by communism. It takes many 
forms, sometimes it smiles, sometimes it 
growls, sometimes it lies inert, but the 
purpose is there, clearly identified not only 
at the top but throughout the total ranks 
of the party and to a high degree among 
the citizen population. They have seized 
upon various vehicles as the means of 
narrowing and eventually eliminating the 
gap between themselves and our more ad- 
vanced civilization. 

One means has, of course, been that of 
the development of considerable military 
power. This military power is born of 
their political philosophy that basically 
world determination eventually will be 
made not on the basis of conference but 
rather on the most effective utilization of 
power. This is not to say that they have 
come to the conclusion that war is the 
solution to their problem, but under their 
philosophy they are quite clearly of the 
opinion that the side with the greatest 
power will eventually prevail—either at 
the bargaining tables or by the utilization 
of this power in an ancillary or in a direct 
fashion. They have been extremely bold 
in the way they have moved in the develop- 
ment of their power as a relatively back- 
ward group of people. Recall that it was 
not much more than 10, 11, 12 years ago 
that most of America thought of the Rus- 
sian as a hopeless peasant who could not 
be educated up to a competitive state for 
at least half a century. They have chosen 
to move quite dramatically in leapfrogging 
in the military field. Remember the gen- 
eral belief during the Korean War that, 
although they were perfectly able to gen- 
erate a MiG with a Rolls-Royce engine in 
it, the moment they had to develop their 
own engine they would be lost. This proved, 
unfortunately, to be highly inaccurate. 

Realizing their difficulty in meeting us 
in the field of building bombers they had 
no hesitation in taking the chance of leap- 
frogging the bomber and moving directly 
to the ICBM. In the field of land battle 
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they relied to a high degree on the materiel 
of the past, and in certain areas they have 
made remarkable advances in terms of 
the equipment of the foot soldier. These 
people not only have recognized military 
power in its true perspective as an in- 
strument of the political designs of the 
state, they are willing to be enormously 
bold in making their determinations as to 
how they will move. 


Educational Field 

Additionally, they have recognized that 
possibly their greatest opportunity for 
leapfrogging lies in the field of education. 
No one who has gone to Russia and has 
examined the educational system there 
has failed to come back enormously im- 
pressed with what they are doing. This ap- 
plies not only at the higher levels where 
they are developing extremely competent 
and sophisticated scientific personnel, but 
also at the extremely low levels of educa- 
tion where they are putting a preeminence 
on the position of the teacher and the 
scholar and the student that is making ex- 
tremely formidable competition for us in 
the educational field. The number of sci- 
entists and engineers that they are turn- 
ing out is well-known to us. We consoled 
ourselves generally with the feeling that 
numbers did not count, but quality did, 
and we found to our concern that these 
people not only were achieving numbers, 
but in many instances were achieving 
great quality in what they were produc- 
ing. They have taken without hesitation a 
page from the free enterprise book and 
in certain areas, not ideological but prac- 
tical, have tossed Karl Marx out the 
window. 

They recognize a clear relationship be- 
tween productivity and reward. Not so 
long ago it was noticed that they were 
currently paying their workers on the 
basis of productivity in certain areas in 
the satellites. In the factories there is a 
sense of enthusiasm on the part of the 
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producing teams that to a high degree we 
reserve for our areas of sport in this coun- 
try. The competition between the various 
production teams is intense and the man 
who is responsible for the failure of a 
team to achieve a leadership position is 
frankly the object of scorn on the part 
of his fellow workers. These people have 
come a long way. They are completely 
ruthless in what they intend to achieve and 
the game for them is long or short, depend- 
ent upon their own assessment of the odds. 

They have, however, certain clear weak- 
nesses. Uneasy rests the head that 
controls the Soviet Union. In spite of the 
fact that Khrushchev has quite obviously 
achieved a position of preeminence un- 
paralleled since Stalin, his freedom of ac- 
tivity always is curtailed by the necessity 
of maintaining that particular position. 
Their satellite partners, if not an active 
source of concern, are always a negative 
source of concern if the Soviet ever chose 
to utilize his power. Frankly, today, with 
the relations that are currently generated 
between Russia and the West, the danger 
of the satellite is enormously decreased to 
the Soviets. A satellite now must almost 
inevitably look to the Kremlin for a solu- 
tion of its problem. 

Those who looked at the Soviet scene 
were hopeful that the educational process, 
which was its means of lifting itself by 
its bootstraps to a position that would 
parallel our own civilization, would also 
bring a reaction on the part of the people 
that would insist upon a liberalization of 
the regime and the potential creation of 
a situation in which people could live side 
by side. There was little evidence that 
this was making major inroads at that 
time. However, the latter-day moves of 
Mr. Khrushchev in permitting the World 
Fair in Russia, and other actions which 
liberalize the general situation of the peo- 
ple, must be listed as one of the problems 
that he has to face, or particularly that 
a successor must face down the road. The 
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composite view of the Soviet Union, how- 
ever, reveals an aggressive, driving cen- 
tralized society with a single purpose that 
presents us with a major challenge cer- 
tainly over the remainder of this century 
and probably through the century that 
follows. Behind them, of course, is Red 
China. 
Communist China 

One cannot mention the Soviet problem 
without mentioning China, because always 
in the background there must be lurking 
fear of China’s long-range intentions. The 
two systems, although both dedicated to 
communism, are today increasingly anti- 
thetical in their approach. Uppermost, in 
Khrushchev’s mind must be the problem 
of how to deal long range with Mao and 
his situation in China. 

By 2,000 the Chinese people will num- 
ber a billion. With completely crude in- 
dividual steel mills they have been able 
to equal the steel production of all of 
France. When one conceives of this enor- 
mously regimented society, a billion peo- 
ple, with relative little modern industrial 
machinery, the impact that China is go- 
ing to make upon the world either eco- 
nomically or militarily whichever road she 
chooses to go can be seen. When one speaks 
of the Chinese, one is speaking of an 
extremely competent group of people. 
These are in no sense of the word sav- 
ages. These are people whose civilization 
runs back as far almost as the mind of 
man. These are men who function effec- 
tively under the free enterprise system. 
Wherever there is a Chinese community 
in the free enterprise system there is found 
a successful community. They are indus- 
trious, they are keen, and they are aggres- 
sive. They are in the throes of an economic, 
inhuman revolution that makes the indus- 
trial revolution pale in significance. But 
they have brought to that country cleanli- 
ness and they have ended corruption to a 
high degree. These people constitute a 
threat of major magnitude. 


YUM 


Changes Are Essential 

A review of the nature of the competi- 
tion that we face, an assessment of the 
changed circumstances that exist in the 
world compared to that which we have 
known for a century, reveals quite clearly 
that certain changes are going to be essen- 
tial in the United States of America. The 
happy, pleasant, and generally effective 
method in which we have lived and worked 
and grown prosperous over a century is 
going to have to change in certain ways 
if we are to meet the challenge of the next 
century and a half. Some biologists main- 
tain that nations are not unlike people, 
that they have a life span to live that may 
be shortened by circumstances beyond their 
control which in national cases could be 
political or geographical, but that by and 
large, they live out their life span. It is 
either short or long dependent upon the 
excesses in which they indulge. And with 
nations as it is with people, it is the limi- 
tation of excesses that creates the oppor- 
tunity for longevity. We must assess our- 
selves now to assure the fact that we give 
ourselves the best opportunity—and par- 
ticularly our children and our children’s 
children—the opportunity for survival 
over the years. 

“Where do we stand? Where are we 
going over the next 50 years? What needs 
changing?” This assessment has been done 
as little in this Nation as in any nation 
in history and the reason for it is that we 
have been so successful to date and this 
is rare. In the field of business the most 
difficult thing to do is to curb and con- 
trol and assess the division that is having 
major success. Where it is going badly, 
they are perfectly amenable to assessment, 
reorganization, reorientation. Success, 
however, does not breed self-assessment 
nor does it breed self-discipline. A great 
French philosopher once said that, “Lib- 
erty is only the opportunity for self- 
discipline.’ That thought probably has 
drifted a long way from the United States 











of America today, because following a 
thought that seems to be self-contradic- 
tory, the conclusion is reached that in 
those countries dominated by a dictator, 
the opportunity for freedom is not allowed, 
nor is freedom of choice, or freedom of 
discipline. Discipline in the long run is 
the opportunity to make a choice and self- 
discipline is the limitation of those choices 
for the ultimate benefit of the individual. 
It is in the area of self-discipline, both as 
individuals and a nation, that some of the 
solution to our problem lies. 

On the economic side, it is recognized 
in the first place that we are going to be 
faced with some problems that we never 
faced before in terms of external trade. 
Not only are we going to find the Soviet 
Union competitive with us around the 
world, but that competition is very devas- 
tating as it affects this highly delicate 
instrument that exists under the free en- 
terprise system, because the Soviet Union 
can produce any quantity of material in 
excess of what it needs. It can place its 
best technicians in its development to en- 
sure that the quality is equivalent to ours. 
And it can sell at any price in the world 
market that it so chooses. It can take 
barter cotton from India and dump it on 
the world market at any price and can 
basically affect the whole southern part 
of the United States of America. 

The kind of economic weapon that is in 
the hands of an integrated state like the 
Soviet Union and ultimately in the hands 
of an integrated state like Red China is 
enormous. Added to that is the fact that 
we also are going to be forced to compete 
with our allies. One cannot fail to recog- 
nize that the European complex has come 
back to the point where it constitutes a 
major factor in world affairs. Since we 
have assumed the major burden of arma- 
ment they are, therefore, substantially 
more competitive in terms of world mar- 
kets than they ever were before. The 
German, the Englishman, the Frenchman, 
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and the Italian, as well as the Dutch and 
the Belgian, are tremendous competitors 
for world markets. 

As this new form of competition arises 
we become frankly less competitive around 
the world. The rising cost of goods we sell 
around the world is going to make it ex- 
tremely difficult for us to compete as soon 
as Europe adopts mass production tech- 
niques in many areas, as it will. We can 
rely to a great extent on superior research 
and development to keep us ahead of the 
game internally as well as in the world 
markets, but there is no premium that we 
have on research and development that 
will not pass to the other fellow. There- 
fore, the problem of internal inflation as 
it affects the capacity to compete in world 
markets and as it affects the soundness 
of the total dollar is a factor that will 
become an increasingly difficult one to 
solve over the days ahead. 


Labor and Management 

It is customary for management to place 
the blame upon labor for the inflationary 
flight of the dollar. It is customary for 
labor to place the burden upon manage- 
ment. Labor is entitled to its fair share 
in the growth of the United States, just 
as management and the stockholder are 
entitled to their fair share. This is one of 
those broad statements that can easily be 
made but when the decision is made as to 
what constitutes a fair share, this gets to 
be a highly complicated problem. A care- 
ful reassessment of the pattern of both 
labor and management is in order view- 
ing the problem not from the point of 
view either of labor or of management but 
from the point of view of how broad gauge 
results in the national interest can best be 
achieved. Certainly, we must get back to 
a determination of reward based on pro- 
ductivity. When the complicating factors 
of automation are added and what this 
means to the working man in terms of 
take-home pay, it is not a simple process. 
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Management must internally reassess 
its position in the world in which we live. 
Fundamentally, it was a very simple pe- 
riod for management when its only prob- 
lem was to make as much money as it could 
and return as much to the shareholder as 
possible. Basically, management along 
with labor have been the major beneficiary 
of the free enterprise system and the 
strong national structure under which we 
operate. We have a grade “A” responsi- 
bility to the shareholders to ensure a 
strong and supportable United States of 
America, as we have to ensure the return 
of a dollar and a half today instead of a 
dollar and a quarter. 

Management is beginning to take the 
longer range view and is beginning to ac- 
cept its responsibility to the Nation as a 
whole. However, there is a long, long way 
to go, but it is not a question of the prob- 
lem of labor, nor is it a question of the 
problem of management. It is a problem of 
recognition on the part of both. Survival 
is an issue that is greater than their in- 
dividual requirements. This is just not 
true of management and labor, it is true 
of all segments of the American popula- 
tion. Once that fact is understood, and 
once that fact is injected into the total 
process, the solution will never be easier, 
but it will be a little bit clearer. Progress 
is being made in this direction. 


Examine Educational System 

We must reassess our educational sys- 
tem. Just as we had no competition busi- 
nesswise from external forces except in a 
very limited way, we as a totally inte- 
grated unit never had to assess the edu- 
cational systems of England, France, Rus- 
sia, Germany. We had our own system, it 
worked for us, and we went on happily im- 
proving it but in a very limited way. Now 
we are beginning to reassess the system 
to see if it is adequate to meet the require- 
ments of a different’ kind of world. Dr. 
Conant, in his study of the secondary 


school structure, came to the conclusion 
that the structure itself did not need 
changing but certain reorientations were 
required. 

It is quite clear that one factor that is 
important is the recognition of the im- 
portance of education, the additional dig- 
nity that comes to the teacher, additional 
emolument but more importantly, addi- 
tional dignity. It is also quite clear that 
we are not a nation that can survive if 
education stops at college or postgraduate 
level. Adult education is the order of the 
day particularly in a democracy that is 
going to be called on to make decisions 
that are more complicated and delicate 
than ever in history. 

Our educational process must expand 
beyond the 21-22 age bracket. Gradually, 
the television media are recognizing their 
responsibility in the broader adult edu- 
cational field. Gradually, this country is 
recognizing what Aristotle meant when he 
said that, “All those who have pondered 
upon the fate of nations have come to the 
conclusion that their survival depends 
upon the education of the young.” This 
fact is slowly penetrating into the mind 
of America, but this process is going to 
have to be speeded up. The recognition of 
the fundamental importance is going to 
have to grow, and adult education is go- 
ing to have to grow enormously in Amer- 
ica. 

Political 

Politically, there are two facts that 
stand out very strongly. One is that the 
body politic of America must be better 
informed as to the true facts that exist 
around the world. There is a tendency on 
the part of any administration in power 
to put the Nation’s best foot forward to 
its people. That is a luxury we could af- 
ford in the days when our problems were 
internal. It is not a luxury we can afford 
in the days when our problems are now 
primarily external. In addition, we have 
to get away from the fact that people 
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who run for public office feel that the only 
means of being elected is to tell the peo- 
ple that they will give them whatever 
they want. At the national level if a man 
who is articulate and courageous to a high 
degree or prepared to tell the people the 
nature of the problem that they face and 
their children face and their children’s 
children face, this man would receive the 
support of the overwhelming majority of 
the American people. The philosophy that 
the people must be spoon-fed is a reflec- 
tion upon a maturity that is far greater 
than most people believe. So long as we 
continue the process of telling people what 
they want to hear and telling them that 
they can have what they want, this is the 
slow road to destruction for this Nation. 

Some institutional reexamination is es- 
sential in this country. Few nations have 
been the beneficiary of the thoughtful gov- 
ernmental structure that primarily Ham- 
ilton and Jefferson—29 and 30 respectively 
—willed to us. Both men probably would 
be revolving in their graves if they 
thought this highly flexible system was 
being used with very little variation to 
solve the problems of today when it was 
set up basically to solve problems that 
were highly different than they are today. 

One of the problems that must be looked 
at is whether the function of the Congress 
is really directed at the present time to- 
ward the beneficial survival of this coun- 
try. The Congress was set up as a check 
and balance against the President and as 
a watchdog against corruption. It has 
done its job marvelously well. Today, it 
addresses itself to a high degree to the 
minutiae of problems rather than to the 
broad sweep; this is because the broad 
sweep is extremely difficult to follow. The 
question is now that we are in a sailing 
race with communism, Soviet or Chinese 
variety, whether the anchor that was built 
to avoid corruption and to avoid despotism 
is an anchor that we can carry or whether 
the function of the Congress could not be 
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redesigned to achieve a more affirmative 
rather than a negative result in the Cab- 
inet of the President of the United States. 

Foreign affairs is given one vote. It is 
a very large voice but it is still one voice. 
This in no sense of the word reflects the 
change that has come in the world in 
which we live, in which the determinations 
of foreign policy are so intimately interre- 
lated and so enormously important as far 
as our total function as a nation is con- 
cerned that the representation by one 
voice of what shall happen in foreign af- 
fairs is insufficient. A state of mind has 
to be created in the American people in 
which it,is not considered un-American 
to assess our institutions to see if they are 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
times in the next 40 years as they came 
along. 

Military 

Finally, there must be an assessment 
of what we seek to do and how we intend 
to use our military forces. President Eisen- 
hower has enunciated a sound philosophy 
that you cannot run your military opera- 
tion on the basis of alarms and excursions. 
The military posture must be based upon 
requirements for the long pull. The phi- 
losophy of determining how much should 
be spent based upon how much revenue is 
received is not a sound philosophy. One 
must have an original limitation upon 
what can be spent for the total Govern- 
ment expenditure, and that, unfortunately, 
must be an arbitrary limitation because 
there is no other way to arrive at it. Hav- 
ing arrived at that limitation there must 
be an extremely careful assessment of 
what is being eliminated because of the 
arbitrary limitation that is laid down. 
Then in the national interest it must be 
carefully weighed as to whether what is 
being eliminated is more important to the 
long-range survival of the Nation than 
the retention of a balanced budget. The 
decision might be that the balanced budget 
was more important. Once the arbitrary 
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limitation is made, this should not be 
compelling. 

Beyond that it must be the most careful 
assessment of what must be spent not only 
for the defense of the Nation, but in the 
basic creation of a power factor in the 
hands of the Secretary of State and the 
President in the negotiations with Commu- 
nist powers which are going to go well 
beyond this year and next year, and well 
beyond the next decade and the next. Fun- 
damentally clear reassessment of roles and 
missions are basically in order in the 
changed world in which we live. We have 
progressed some in the military field be- 
yond the original planning that lay in 
terms of the total military complex, but 
it has been slower than it should be and 


reassessment is in order and will come. 

These thoughts are not offered as con- 
clusive, but rather as provocative. Amer- 
icans must think about these factors. The 
threat we face is much greater than we 
realize and the Soviet is to be feared far 
more when he smiles than when he growls. 
By giving the impression that this is the 
most peaceful of all worlds, he can go 
about his business unrestrained. The prob- 
lem that faces this Nation now is that we 
have changed from a country whose re- 
sponsibility was to provide a better way 
of life for all its people to one whose pri- 
mary responsibility is to determine how 
it can sustain the Nation under freedom 
for our children and our children’s chil- 
dren. 





History records that, when a nation, through complacency, loses its sense 


of vigilance and ceases its struggle for progress, it sows the seeds for its own 
decay. In time a more virile, militant power steps in and imposes a forced 
brand of discipline. History shows altogether too many illustrations of this; 
of nations sleeping to the final hour before bolstering their courage and de- 
termination and imposing upon themselves a sense of urgency and a willing- 
| ness to sacrifice. 


Today, the problem is not ‘Shall we accept a willingness to sacrifice?’ The 
' question is ‘When and how shall we accept it?’ 


Our need to meet the political, military, technological, and economic chal- 
lenges of communism is of the highest order. This means we must exert a na- 
tionwide effort to reevaluate the Communist multiple threat against us and 
development of a dynamic, vigorous strategy to meet it. 


The tides of history cannot be contained. There is no status quo. Unless 
the surge and the urge to push onward and upward are ours, we will be thrust 
back. 


We must realize, in this Age of Great Change, that time is of the essence 
and that faith, and not fear, and courage, not complacency, are the keys to our 
survival. 


= == =. = 


Lieutenant General Arthur G. Trudeau 
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THE SOVIET LANDING AT NOVOROSSIISK 


Lieutenant Colonel W. F. Frank, United States Marine Corps, Retired 


i Soviet Union many times acts in 
a manner contrary to that of the West. 
In the field of military history there has 
been no flood of histories or accounts on 
the conduct of World War II by the Red 
Army. As a result, it is difficult for the 
professional officer to learn how certain 
operations were carried out. This is par- 
ticularly true in the field of amphibious 
operations. Yet the Soviets did conduct 
such assaults, although not on a scale 
known to the Allies. The landing at No- 
vorossiisk in the early fall of 1943 was 
the first major effort on the part of the 
Soviets. As will be developed, it was a 
milestone for the Soviet forces. 

To put this landing in the proper per- 
spective, it is helpful to go back to the 
winter of 1942-43. After the defeat of the 
German Sixth Army at Stalingrad the 
Soviet Army finally seized the strategic 
initiative and took the offensive. In a 
series of battles during the spring and 
summer the Soviet forces blunted the Ger- 
man attacks and went over to a counter- 
offensive along this front. This was broad- 
ened subsequently into a_ large-scale 
summer offensive which forced the Ger- 
man lines back to the Dnieper by the late 
fall of 1943. 

The Germans had quick!y recognized the 
significance of the Stalingrad disaster. The 
armies in Caucasia had to be withdrawn, 
and the First Tank Army had to be pulled 
back and through Rostov. These moves 
undoubtedly facilitated the subsequent So- 
viet advances all along the front. At the 
time of the fall of Stalingrad, the German 


armies in Caucasia had advanced to a line 
running from the Black Sea coast just 
north of Tuapse southeastward approxi- 
mately 250 miles along the northern foot- 
hills of the Caucasus Mountains to Nal- 
chik, and generally northward to the 
German salient at Stalingrad. 

In January 1943 the Germans began a 
withdrawal from this line toward the 
Taman Peninsula. The object was to es- 
tablish a bridgehead to permit further 
withdrawal across the Kerch Strait into 
the Crimea. The withdrawal was begun, 
and by April the Kuban bridgehead was 
encompassed by a defense line from No- 
vorossiisk on the Black Sea coast to Krim- 
skaya, then along the Kuban River to 
Temryuk and to the Sea of Azov. 

What follows is the more or less literal 
substance of the translation of two So- 
viet accounts of the operation at Novoros- 
siisk. Remarks and information from 
non-Soviet accounts are presented paren- 
thetically to amplify the somewhat glow- 
ing account given by the Soviets. 


German Defenses 

On the Kurka, Kuban, and Adagum, and 
from the populated point of Kievskoye 
(north of Krimskaya) to Novorossiisk 
and the mountain of Myskhako, the Ger- 
mans had built a strong defense line called 
the “Blue Line.” The enemy defenses con- 
sisted of several fortified lines echeloned 
in depth—from the point of contact with 
our (Soviet) forces all the way back to 
the Kerch Strait. The flanks of the “Blue 
Line” were based on the steep coast of the 


The successful landing at Novorossiisk was assured by its careful pre- 
liminary preparation, determination of its forces, and was considered 


by the Soviets as valuable training for later amphibious operations 
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Black Sea and on the muddy flats of the 
lower Kuban. Consequently, it was impos- 
sible to flank the enemy by land. Such a 
flanking movement could be accomplished 
only with the help of the fleet with an 
amphibious landing (italics added). 

However, even an amphibious operation 
presented great difficulties, because in the 
depths of their defenses the Germans had 
put up a series of north-south defense lines 
running from the Sea of Azov to the Black 
Sea. Nonetheless, iti was more advanta- 
geous by far to effect the breakthrough by 
means of a combined blow from land and 
sea in the vicinity of Novorossiisk. This 
assured to Soviet forces the possibility of 
getting around the enemy’s defense line 
from the rear and opened the path to fur- 
ther offensives into the hinterland of the 
Taman Peninsula. 

(The defense of the Black Sea coast 
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from Anapa to Novorossiisk and east- 
ward toward Krimskaya was to be con- 
ducted by three German divisions. Two 
reinforced Romanian divisions were to de- 
fend the area from Anapa to the mouth of 
the Kuban. With the capture of Novoros- 
siisk the Soviets could drive up the corri- 
dor leading to Anapa and the plain west 
of the Kuban behind the German defenses 
at Krimskaya.) 


Myskhako Beachhead 


During the entire summer (1943) Soviet 
forces had been in direct contact with the 
enemy. In February 1948 (April accord- 
ing to the German reports) a Soviet force 
v'as landed on the western shore of the 
Bay of Novorossiisk (Tsemesskii Bay) in 
the vicinity of Myskhako Station. This 
force occupied a considerable stretch of 
coast which became famous in the history 
of the war as the “Little Earth” and 
pinned down considerable forces of the en- 
emy. The beachhead at Myskhako, which 
Soviet troops held until the liberation of 
Novorossiisk, played a large role in the 
battle for the city. (The Germans ac- 
knowledged the presence of this Soviet 
force made the situation more difficult but 
considered that it did not change it.) 


Soviet Intelligence Operations 


As a result of this landing and the fight- 
ing which went on during the summer, 
the Soviet High Command had full data 
both on the enemy’s defenses and on the 
units which were defending the entire 
front from the Azov to the Black Sea. The 
Soviets kept the Novorossiisk area under 
constant pressure. Artillery located along 
the eastern shore of Tsemesskii Bay un- 
interruptedly pounded the positions of the 
Germans. Soviet reconnaissance scouts 
systematically penetrated the city. They 
reported that the Germans had trans- 
formed Novorossiisk into a mighty net- 
work of defenses with a system of per- 
manent fortifications, lines of barbed wire, 
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minefields, and other antitank and anti- 
infantry obstacles. Many of the city’s 
buildings were converted into strong 
points. Inland, Soviet fighters carefully 
studied the locality and acquired consid- 
erable experience at moving through such 
difficult terrain. 

(As early as April the Germans appar- 
ently had recognized the Soviet intentions 
to force a penetration to the west to open 
the port of Novorossiisk. It was the most 
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mid-August to commence the evacuation in 
early September. 

Sometime during the summer, perhaps 
earlier but probably not later than mid- 
August, the Soviets began plans for the 
main attack against the Novorossiisk 
area.) The plan of the operation pro- 
vided for the landing of an amphibious 
force directly into the port, at the rear of 
the German forces, with a simultaneous 
breakthrough of the enemy’s land front. 








modern port on the Black Sea and hence 
the next important target. This penetra- 
tion could be supported by landing opera- 
tions from the nearby ports of Gelendzhik 


and Tuapse. If successful, the Soviets 
would have a hard surfaced road and rail- 
road leading to Krimskaya. 

The eventual evacuation of the Kuban 
bridgehead had long been accepted by the 
Germans and plans had been made to 
accomplish it in a succession of compres- 
sive steps. The loss of the Don River line 
by the Germans prompted the decision in 








The movement of ground and amphibious 
forces was to be aided by air units of the 
fleet, by army aircraft, and by strong 
artillery support from units of the army 
and navy. 
Careful Preparations 

The carrying out of such a major land- 
ing operation called for the most pains- 
taking preparations. Soviet staff officers 
demonstrated high operational skill in 
this regard. The heavy work of prepara- 
tion also was carried out directly within 
the units of the ground forces and marines 
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designated as part of the landing force. 
Those designated for the attack at the 
western end of the Caucasian range (in- 
cluding the hills east of Novorossiisk) 
were taught how to overcome mountain 
defenses. Naval forces, with units of the 
Black Sea Fleet and the Azov Flotilla 
(previously withdrawn into the Black 
Sea), were intensively prepared for the 
landing operation. Special attention was 
paid to the journey of numerous landing 
vessels from the embarkation point to the 
place of discharge of troops. The naviga- 
tional-hydrographic aspects of the opera- 
tion were thought over carefully. 

The party and political work among the 
participants in the impending landing op- 
eration was subordinated to one task, to 
raise even higher the fighting spirit of 
the Soviet soldiers. The political workers, 
the Communists, explained to the infantry- 
men and sailors their task and the impor- 
tance of skillful and decisive action on 
the part of each fighter to the success of 
the operation. As a result, the fighters 
were physically and morally prepared for 
the impending battle, for the destruction 
of the enemy. (The German comment on 
the results of this training and prepara- 
tion of troops is quite flattering. They re- 
ported that the troops used in the landing 
operations showed outstanding ability and 
heroism in accomplishing their landing 
missions although using only small motor- 
boats. They always fought with great 
bravery and toughness, qualities admired 
by the German military.) 


Landing Successful 


On the night of 9-10 September 1943, 
dozens of ships with landing troops and 
amphibious units aboard headed seaward. 
Exactly at the appointed time the artillery 
and air bombardment of the landing areas 
began. Toward dawn the landing force ap- 
proached Novorossiisk Bay. Soviet artil- 
lery and aviation had previously neutral- 
ized the enemy firing system in the port. 


(The Germans apparently believed that 
the Soviets had obtained information on 
the projected withdrawal from the bridge- 
head which had actually begun on 7 Sep- 
tember although not affecting the defense 
lines. They apparently surmised that the 
Soviets hoped to find conditions favorable 
for a frontal attack against Novorossiisk 
and its harbor and to overrun it before it 
was destroyed by the retreating Ger- 
mans.) 

The personnel charged with clearing the 
obstacles barring the entrance to the port 
acted with great skill and courage A cut- 
ter approached the shore and landed a 
group of sailors on the breakwater. The 
sailors blew up obstacles and cleared the 
entrance to the port. The signal “Passage 
Clear” was given exactly at the designated 
time, and this guaranteed the uninter- 
rupted movement of landing forces into 
the port. The landing vessels quickly 
broke into the port. Personnel in cutters’ 
displayed resourcefulness and _ initiative 
and skillfully made use of their weapons 
to knock out the German fire points lo- 
cated at the water’s edge. In 20 to 30 
minutes two landing detachments were 
landed on the north and northwest of the 
bay. By brave and courageous attacks the 
landing seized the mooring places and the 
edge of the shore. 

The Germans were unable to organize 
accurate fire immediately on the landing 
equipment and on the debarking troops. 
This helped the Soviet troops to land with 
exceedingly small losses. (The Germans 
admitted that the landing in the inner 
harbor was a surprise.) Toward dawn the 
landing of all amphibious units (a landing 
corps with six units was reported) was 
completed. After the rapid and successful 
landing, elements of the landing force be- 
gan an intensive struggle to expand their 
beachheads. In gaining headway, the land- 
ing force encountered increasingly stub- 
born resistance on the part of the enemy. 
During the day on 10 September the Ger- 
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mans brought fresh tank and infantry 
units into the battle and considerably 
strengthened their defenses. 


Novorossiisk Captured 

While the amphibious units were beat- 
ing off violent German counterattacks, 
land forces were carrying on an offensive 
against Novorossiisk from the east along 
the northeast shore and from the south 
along the west shore of the bay. At the 
same time the Germans held the entrance 
to the port under artillery and mortar fire, 
trying to hinder the movement of ad- 
ditional Soviet units into Novorossiisk. 
Nevertheless, during the night of 10-11 
September new forces—along with ma- 
teriel and ammunition—were brought by 
sea into the port. (The Germans identified 
one and possibly three naval brigades.) 
The successful landing of these forces had 
great significance for the further course 
of the operation. The landing units held 

‘out and stubbornly expanded their beach- 
heads. 

Simultaneous with the operations of the 
landing forces, a fierce battle was taking 
place on the land front. Here, the troops— 
overcoming strongly fortified enemy areas 
—inflicted crushing blows on the German 
defenses. As a result of brave and co- 
ordinated actions, on 11 September the 
attacking army units (part of the 8 to 10 
divisions employed by the Soviets in this 
western sector) joined up with the am- 
phibious forces for the house-to-house bat- 
tle. The Soviet tank units moved into the 
gap formed in the enemy defenses. 

Toward 15 September the enemy began 
to fall back from the city and by ap- 
proximately 1000 on the 16th Novorossiisk 
was fully purged of German forces. The 
enemy defenses in the vicinity of Stanichka 
were broken on the night of 16 September. 
A real threat of encirclement faced the 

German forces who fell back toward Anapa 
pursued by the Soviets. (The fall of 
Novorossiisk, or at least the rapid capture, 
was possibly aided by the German evacua- 
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tion plan which called for a withdrawal 
from that area about 10 days after the 
first stage began.) 


Conclusion 

It is of interest to note that no mention 
is made of the participation of naval units 
in the role of naval gunfire support. Units 
up to and including battleships were avail- 
able. There is some indication that de- 
stroyers may have accompanied the landing 
force at Novorossiisk. However, after a 
successful German air attack, such ships 
withdrew and were not seen again. 

The Soviet air effort in this attack may 
well have been overstated. The capabilities 
of the air arm were placed, by the Ger- 
mans, on a par with that of the Soviet 
Navy. In time, there was some improve- 
ment, attributed by the Germans to the 
English and American instruction teams. 
The Soviets used phosphorus bombs on 
German artillery positions which hindered 
firing, presumably from the smoke. It is 
quite possible that such bombs also served 
as target locators for counterbattery fires. 

Aside from obvious pleasure with the 
victory, the Soviets made this evaluation 
of the Novorossiisk operation: 

The Novorossiisk landing was a valua- 
ble addition to the treasure house of Soviet 
military art. The success of this operation 
was assured by its careful preparation 
and by the determined actions of our 
forces. The suddenness of the well-pre- 
pared strike shortened the battle for the 
actual landing, and deprived the enemy 
of the possibility of using all his forces in 
order to impede the landing. The high level 
of preliminary preparation of ships and 
forces made it easier for the staffs to 
direct them in battle. The experience of 
the Novorossiisk landing teaches our mili- 
tary cadres the correct organization of 
daring combined blows at the enemy from 
land, sea and air... . Great use was made 
(in the subsequent landing on the Crimea) 
of the experience gained in the Nororos- 
siisk landing operation. 
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NUCLEAR STALEMATE 
Causes and Cure 


Lieutenant Colonel A. Green, Royal Australian Army Service Corps 


L, ONE of the great European war 
ministers of modern history, such as Pitt 
or Bismarck, were resurrected today, he 
would find the pattern of war very confus- 
ing. The old concept of deliberate plan, 
based on alliance in secret diplomacy, 
leading to open hostilities, has been sup- 
planted by a less obvious logic. Political 
warfare now constitutes the prelude and 
the concomitant of open warfare. War 
and politics alternate in integration and 
rapid mutual substitution. The Commu- 
nist interpretation of Clausewitz has 
wrought a new flexibility in military- 
political technique. Whenever the military 
offensive slows down they reopen the po- 
litical flank to restore mobility to their 
strategy. By skillful political preparation 
they use the fifth column, the guerrilla, 
and the explosive mixtures of national 
and minority population movements to 
change the Schwerpunkt at a convenient 
or critical juncture. 

Thus if we ‘study the ideological and 
conventional national wars which have 
been fought since 1945 in Greece, Korea, 
Indochina, Palestine, Egypt, Suez, Leba- 
non, or even in Berlin, there is an increas- 
ing convertibility between political and 
open warfare. Indeed, this trend can be 
seen as far back as the Spanish Civil War 
where the political maneuvers of the 


interventionists and noninterventionists 
probably were more effective in deciding 
the ultimate issue than were the desperate 
efforts of the combatants. This frustration 
of military action by political counter- 
measures, notably the stalemate when 
MacArthur was halted short of the Yalu, 
and the nullification of the initial Anglo- 
French success at Suez, signifies a com- 
plete change in the climate of war which 
must have profound effects upon military 
organization and techniques in the future. 


Nuclear Overtones 


As we examine the new pattern of con- 
flict it becomes clear that, no matter how 
well-armed and led the contestants may 
be, or how favorable conditions may be 
at the outset, their campaigns have all 
tended to lose momentum under the domi- 
nant external political and military pres- 
sures. There can be no gainsaying the fact 
that the primary cause of such dominance 
lies in the feasibility and threat of nu- 
clear war. Other contributory factors are 
the speed of modern communications 
which promotes instantaneous political 
and military reactions to any given gam- 
bit; and similarly, the range of modern 
transport and weapons which accentuates 
that tendency, and produces an immedi- 
ate focus of activity on any threatened 


The pressing problem of how to achieve victory in the event of future 
conflicts before a military stalemate or a nuclear holocaust occurs 
is of critical importance to both military leaders and civilian leaders 
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area in the world in a remarkably short 
time. Nevertheless, the primary factor is 
the weapon of mass destruction. 

The well-based fear of nuclear suicide 
leads to a demand for limited war or no 
war at all. Unless military operations can 
produce immediate results, they become 
intolerable to the two main power systems 
of East and West. The prospect of a 
modern Sarajevo leading to World War 
on an unlimited scale becomes a persistent 
nightmare. Such an atmosphere demands 
rapid and inexpensive operations leading 
to ¢lear and conclusive results and avoid- 
ing any cumulative external involvement. 

Furthermore, even given the will to use 
tactical nuclear weapons, once the strug- 
gles of political and military aggression 
are begun in earnest, the conditions on 
the ground become so confused that bomb 
lines are difficult to draw and targets are 
hard to define. Thus full-scale nuclear in- 
tervention would lead inevitably via cha- 
otic counterbombardment to unrestricted 
mutual slaughter. And in default of heav- 
ier intervention from both sides, and until 
a breaking point is reached, the only pos- 
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sible result is stalemate. Here, then, is 
the crucial problem facing statesmen and 
military leaders—how can victory be 
snatched and consolidated before stale- 
mate supervenes; or worse, before thermo- 
nuclear holocaust thunders down on pro- 
tagonist and neutral alike? 

This is not only the preoccupation of 
those who plan aggressive war, but is 
equally the valid concern of those who 
would defend us from it. Without an in- 
formed understanding of the hazards, the 
stratagems, and the outcomes of subnu- 
clear warfare we cannot organize a worth- 
while defense against it. 


Military Stalemate 

Some of the former United Nations 
commanders in Korea, and many of the 
political journalists who have treated of 
Indochina and partitioned Germany, in- 
fer that stalemate is an intrinsic evil 
since it is a costly and unnatural state of 
affairs. Yet the aggressor who begins op- 
erations hoping for a swift, inexpensive 
victory is at least cheated of his victory 
when the defense restores equilibrium. 
Moreover, there is substantial gain when 
South Korea, Vietnam, or Berlin is saved 


‘from aggression. 


It is rather from the cost and frustra- 
tion of prolonged stalemate that the sol- 
dier recoils in horror. Korea had become 
for both sides a modern counterpart of 
Napoleon’s “Spanish Ulcer” before the 
political wranglings of Panmunjom re- 
sulted in mutual acceptance of a divided 
Korea. As the separate theaters of East- 
West conflict are fitted into a framework 
of grand strategy, the pattern of a mod- 
ern Thirty Years’ War emerges. Political 
ideologies at war, like the contending re- 
ligious factions of old Europe, would ad- 
mit in theory of no compromise between 
the protagonists. But the technical haz- 
ards of the nuclear missile enforce com- 
promise in practice. 

As the defenders of our Free World we, 
therefore, gain time and approbation if 
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our interventions against aggression suc- 
ceed in early stabilization of conflict, and 
subsequent salvage of a considerable ter- 
ritory from the opposing forces. We also 
contrive to retain military and cultural 
bases within the main zones of ideological 
conflict from which both military and po- 
litical influences of considerable power 
can be exerted. 

It appears that military stalemate is 
a natural corollary of the concept of lim- 
ited war. Subnuclear warfare has become 
conventional in a dual sense in that it is 
fought with conventional or accepted types 
of nonnuclear weapons. Also it must be 
conducted in accordance with tacitly 
agreed conventions, if an outbreak of nu- 
clear warfare is to be avoided. In contrast 
to the total war of 1939-45, which finally 
resulted in the use of nuclear weapons, the 
limited war of the present and future 
must be conducted in accordance with a 
set of rational rules. It is fought to gain 
specific ends with a restricted range of 
methods. It is limited in territory to areas 
external to the Tacit Bomb Line, wherever 
that shadowy boundary is drawn, on the 
Yalu or on the Danube. And when these 
limits are reached, strategically and tech- 
nically, stalemate inevitably sets in. 

Stalemate may be abhorrent to aggres- 
sors, but is preferable to defeat in the 
field to both aggressors and defenders. 
The West cannot exclude the possibility 
of military (not ideological) stalemate 
from its strategic thinking. Its forces, 
therefore, should be shaped to forestall 
such stalemate where feasible, and to en- 
sure it where outright tactical victory is 
physically or politically impossible. 

Devaluation of Nuclear Guarantees 

Within living memory, during the great 
colonial grasp for territory in Africa, the 
world was divided into great powers, pos- 
sessing artillery and battleships, and small 
powers, relying on spears and small arms 
to defend themselves. This disequilibrium 
resulted in wholesale conquests as primi- 


tive men fell before the steel and organ- 
ized power of their adversaries. In such 
conditions often the only hope of small 
nations, tribes, or sheikhdoms was to be- 
come the vassals or protectorates of a 
great power, and so avert the otherwise 
inevitable fate of conquest. 

In surveying the contemporary inter- 
national scene, the world appears to have 
regressed to a similar condition of na- 
tional inequalities. Apparently, it is pos- 
sible for some nations with a nuclear ca- 
pacity to impose their will upon the 
smaller powers within their spheres of 
influence. Outright dominance, of course, 
is modified by the balance of major nu- 
clear powers, and influenced by the re- 
pository of moral or military force in the 
United Nations and other mutual inter- 
national arrangements for peace or the 
preservation of the status quo. Neverthe- 
less, such nations as Hungary and Tibet 
in recent times have, despite their moral 
claims on world sympathy and their brave 
spirits of patriotism, been given very 
short shrift by their oppressors, and their 
friends have stood by apparently help- 
less. These are the Zulus and Ashantis of 
the modern colonialism; and there is no 
certainty who will be the next. 

It is relevant to inquire why these and 
other countries remained beyond the help 
of even their most powerful friends, the 
western democracies, the possessors of 
conventional forces and thermonuclear 
weapons. Nuclear power is not a viable 
instrument because it cannot actually be 
used without threatening the very exist- 
ence of the user. Thus the British could 
not use it at Suez because of the counter- 
threat from Russia; the Western Powers 
could not employ it to succor Hungary 
for similar reasons. It is irrational to ex- 
pect any nation or elements of a nation to 
sustain such risks. This is the acid test 
of any alliance which is ultimately based 
solely on the power of nuclear weapons 
without adequate conventional strength. 
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Therefore, so far as the underwriting 
of smaller nations or of entire areas by 
nuclear powers constitutes an unlimited 
risk—which in turn neutralizes the deter- 
rent sanction of nuclear weapons—there 
remains a chance for successful political 
and military intervention provided it can 
present an early fait accompli. Thus there 
seems little doubt, in the wisdom of hind- 
sight, that, had the British and French 
proceeded rapidly to a purely military con- 
clusion at Port Suez, that conclusion right 
or wrong would have had to be accepted 
by the world—that is, provided they had 
seized the Suez Canal before the invok- 
ing of nuclear powers, and the threat of 
general war, supervened. The prospect for 
such coups in the future may not be good, 
but they still exist. 


Over the past decade there has been a 
natural tendency toward the integration 
of nuclear and conventional forces which 
appeared amply justified by logic. Nu- 
clear weapons were accepted in military 
and political circles as a permanent fac- 
tor in all our thinking. The greater non- 
nuclear powers such as France and China 
have since shown understandable anxiety 
to join the Nuclear Club; and profes- 
sional military men have been busy evolv- 
ing strategies and tactics built around 
nuclear and thermonuclear weapons in 
which the mass destruction weapons pre- 
dominate. 

The immediate effect of the dual weapon 
concept which embraces both conventional 
and nuclear elements was the wholesale 
inflation of military costs. Nations whose 
conventional arms had ceased to protect 
their possessions and influence could not 
continue to support large conventional 
forces concurrent with the outlay required 
on nuclear missiles. This has led to mili- 
tary oversimplification. Nuclear weapons 
were equated with armed manpower as 
deterrents to war. Therefore, conventional 
forces apparently could be reduced so long 
as nuclear weapons were integrated with- 
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in the new streamlined fighting forces. 
This was primarily not so much a military 
development as an urgent economic neces- 
sity. 

Subsequent thinking on the absurdity 
of graduated deterrence and other devices 
for mutual international suicide have 
since reversed this trend. The results of 
closely integrated nuclear and conven- 
tional forces now irrefutably appear as 
quite different from the original inten- 
tions of the innovators. The integration 
of tactical or strategic nuclear weapons 
in conventional land, sea, or air forces 
leads to an inherent risk. When conven- 
tional weapons have been sacrificed to 
make room for nuclear weapons, and to ef- 
fect economies to further the purchase of 
nuclear weapons, the nuclear weapons be- 
come an essential armament indispensable 
to the existence and success of the force 
as a whole. When this force is committed 
to war, a situation arises which is analo- 
gous to that between the air forces and 
armies early in World War II. 

The French and British defeat at the 
time of Dunkerque was a disaster for the 
land forces. The army commanders nat- 
urally demanded that the air forces be em- 
ployed in an endeavor to avert this im- 
pending disaster by land, irrespective of 
the needs of pure airpower. Only the pre- 
science of Sir Winston Churchill saved 
the Royal Air Force from premature de- 
struction over France. Similarly, if forces 
operationally dependent on the support 
of nuclear weapons are hard pressed, the 
demands of the commanders concerned 
will be that nuclear weapons be used, with 
little regard to the risk. This risk is fur- 
ther aggravated by the rigid and irrevo- 
cable mechanisms of military deployment 
and the need to gain an early advantage. 

At the opening stages of World War I 
and World War II the very facts of the 
ultimatums and subsequent mobilizations 
inevitably led to full-scale war, regardless 
of any subsequent conciliatory counsels or 
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last-minute wisdom. In the same way, a 
force which is organized and trained to 
rely on nuclear firepower will tend to take 
the initiative in its use, having no practic- 
able alternative course available. While 
the two great powers opposing one an- 
other in the world possess sufficient con- 
ventional forces to avoid precipitate nu- 
clear involvement, the lesser nuclear 
powers clearly do not. The British defense 
reorganization achieved manpower econ- 
omy by reducing conventional armament 
and substituting nuclear weapons. Other 
powers of roughly the same material and 
human resources will tend to organize on 
the same lines. And the very shape of their 
reorganized forces leads inevitably to out- 
right nuclear warfare without any alter- 
native or chance of second thoughts. 


Nuclear deterrent warfare becomes an 
appeal to the fundamental simplicities of 
primitive retaliation which proceed in this 
manner. If you introduce tactical nuclear 
weapons to my disadvantage, then I must 
have recourse to strategic nuclear weap- 
ons by way of interdiction. When my in- 
terdiction destroys one of your city ports, 
your responding vengeance will destroy 
two of mine. This progression inevitably 
must result in wholesale destruction and 
mutual genocide, particularly since the 
rate of buildup of nuclear strikes can be 
so swiftly accelerated. 

Such a prospect forces the great powers 
back to a technical duality consisting of 
adequate conventional forces, divorced 
from, but backed by, independent nuclear 
forces—the latter constituting an ulti- 
mate single deterrent. It is.an unhappy 
prospect for economically weak or under- 
populated nations, but it must be regarded 
as a more optimistic augury of the time 
when war can be finally and entirely out- 
lawed. 

This duality presupposes that conven- 
tional war still can be prosecuted to lim- 
ited ends and within. controllable limits 
of territory and technique. It, therefore, 


holds out the prospect of minor wars equiv- 
alent to the tribal wars and imperial polic- 
ing of the last century. It also is a reason- 
able assumption that the ability of small 
nations to survive depends upon the ef- 
fectiveness of conventional forces which 
are the only forces they can support in 
their present phase of technical develop- 
ment. Fortunately, so long as the major 
weapons are discounted by their unlimited 
risks, these small powers can hope to de- 
fend themselves by conventional arms, or 
far better, dissuade potential aggressors 
before the event. 


Prerequisites of Subnuclear War 

If war is to be waged at all in the old 
conventional form in the future there are 
certain obvious prerequisites to be satis- 
fied. First of these is the political factor. 
It is almost impossible to embark success- 
fully upon small wars unless a favorable 
political condition has been established. 
This entails the preliminary weakening of 
the enemy at home by subversion, and the 
creation of a favorable impression abroad 
by means of propaganda to the extent 
which time and security permits. Addi- 
tionally, cover for the operations may be 
provided by the presentation of suitable 
public statements to deceive the enemy and 
the world at large. Among the most use- 
ful political factors is the claim of nation- 
alism and its interests, particularly in 
Southeast Asia. Another is the declara- 
tion of neutralism or noncommitment 
which seems to assure freedom of action 
and to deter others from intervention, as 
in the unfortunate Kashmir dispute. 

Above all, such political preliminaries 
should ensure sufficient time to the aggres- 
sor to guarantee military success before 
the international parleys lead to interven- 
tion. More than ever before, time has be- 
come the most valuable and the most crit- 
ical element in war. A study of the Suez 
operations discloses that the military op- 
erations were outpaced by external politi- 
cal maneuvers. The Suez Canal had to be 
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seized and defended by the invaders before 
the forums of the world could focus their 
police action, if the coup de main was to 
succeed. 


The duration of future small wars may 
now be limited to days, where once, as in 
Korea, the campaigns dragged on for 
years. This time factor has an important 
bearing upon the type of forces that can 
be deployed. Among the salient character- 
istics are: 

Size of Force 

Forces designed for opportunist opera- 
tions must be small enough to be carried 
swiftly to the theater of war or positioned 
unobtrusively and to be easily maintained. 
Mobility 

Forces require maximum strategic and 
tactical mobility, being preferably air- 
portable and compact enough to be jeep- 
portable after delivery. In short, as mo- 
bile as most normal airborne armies for 
distant operations or foot mobile for trans- 
border infiltrations. 

Fire Support 

Adequate support, not necessarily land- 
carried, is required. Carrierborne aircraft 
and guided missiles can assist greatly. 
Heavy tracked or wheeled weapons will 
complicate the troop lift. Where amphib- 
ious facilities exist, as in Lebanon, heavy 
armor and artillery can, of course, be made 
available with ease. In purely land-based 
operations the weight factor may be fur- 
ther disregarded. 

Additional factors that must be taken 
into consideration include the training of 
the forces involved and the logistical sup- 
port planned for such forces. 

Training 

The speed, delicacy, and hazards of such 
operations demand a high degree of train- 
ing in both single and joint service tech- 
niques. Task force teams will be required 
to live and train together to achieve the 
maximum operational efficiency. 

Logistics 
More than ever before the need to cut 
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administrative overhead to the bone will 
be apparent. This will be achieved by plan- 
ning and training, and by the maximum 
use of local resources. 

It is apposite here to recall that we tend 
to think of conventional forces as old- 
fashioned forces, generally in terms of 
1939-45. This is a misleading basis for 
thought. In fact, concurrently with nu- 
clear and missile warfare, there is constant 
general progress in armament. Of course, 
even our conventional forces must be 
trained and prepared for operations in 
nuclear warfare conditions. But, without 
invoking the nuclear weapon, the conven- 
tional force of the future can be far 
lighter and yet stronger than its prede- 
cessors. New nonnuclear weapons, a new 
mobility on land and in the air, all tend 
to remodel the nonnuclear force on swifter, 
more violent lines. The essence of success 
remains Nathan Bedford Forrest’s “fust- 
est with the mostest,” but the accent is on 
the “fustest” rather than on the “mostest.” 


Employment of Forces 

Another critical factor affecting the in- 
ternational coup de main is the need for 
suitable conditions to permit the insertion 
of the invading force. The principal com- 
ponents of this factor appear to be: 
Internal Allies 

Friendly forces of insurgents or fifth 
column to prepare and hold a firm base 
are most desirable. However, they are not 
indispensable. 
Nature of the Defense 

This factor naturally will determine the 
practicability and course of operations. 
Unless the defenders have adequate area 
defenses, backed by mobile striking forces, 
successful invasion will be feasible. Fur- 
thermore, if major allies lack direct access 
to the area, the chances of success are in- 
creased. Thus in Iraq, where the Hashim- 
ite forces friendly to the west were 
rapidly dispersed, and the short route di- 
rectly into the area provided support of 
the Kassim insurgents, successful Western 
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intervention was not practicable. In Hun- 
gary the proximity of considerable local 
Soviet forces and the inevitability of en- 
larging the conflict by intervention were 
factors in the ultimate result. 

The principles of defense remain rela- 
tively unchanged, and even the classi- 
cal arguments of the Rommel-Runstedt 
schools, that is, of the more rigid strong 
periphery as against more flexible depth, 
may not be dead. Future conventional de- 
fenses will tend to be more dispersed in 
area, and the available reserves, therefore, 
will need to be more mobile than formerly. 
At the same time, the new long-range mis- 
sile weapons, with conventional or nuclear 
warheads, will add to the range and fire- 
power of such striking forces. 


The New Mobility 

The need for the maximum strategic 
and tactical mobility in the forces of the 
future have already been stressed. Al- 
though the Korean war and the Suez af- 
fair may appear utterly dissimilar, the 
North Korean failure to conquer South 
Korea, and the Anglo-French failure to 
impose their will on Egypt were largely 
attributable to similar weaknesses in stra- 
tegic mobility. The North Koreans had 
primitive tactical mobility, yet were rela- 
tively very weak in strategic mobility com- 
pared with the defending United Nations 
forces. Thus before they could consum- 
mate their hold on the peninsula, General 
MacArthur, by the use of his air and sea 
transport and seapower, had outflanked 
them. At Suez the time factor was far 
more acute than in the initial Korean op- 
erations, yet we see from the Anglo- 
French dispatches that the mounting and 
launching machinery proved far too cum- 
bersome and slow. The problems of co- 
ordinating forces from Cyprus, Malta, and 
the United Kingdom in the time available, 
with such a limited airborne and air trans- 
ported lift, and the regrouping of forces 
required when the British armored divi- 
sion from Libya was denied to General 


Keithley, were beyond the capacity of such 
an inadequate mobility. It now seems prob- 
able that, with the little time available 
to complete the operation, the only chance 
it had of success was that the assault be 
prompt and based mainly on air trans- 
port. That, of course, was beyond the ex- 
isting Anglo-French resources. Probably 
only the USA or the USSR could at that 
time have mounted such an operation on 
an air transport basis. The British seem 
to have deduced from this operation the 
need for outright air mobility, and their 
strategic reserves are accordingly being 
made air mobile, although partially de- 
pendent upon stockpiles of heavy equip- 
ment in important overseas theaters. 

An early and interesting example of the 
influence of mobility upon isolated coup de 
main operations occurred in Kashmir. As 
the Pakistani tribal forces advanced into 
the Vale of Kashmir on foot and wheel, 
the Indian Army was inserted over ex- 
tremely forbidding Himalayan terrain by 
air. Consequently, the tribal forces were 
forestalled, and the present stalemate was 
established, favoring India. 


New Concepts of Balanced Forces 

World War II saw the fulfillment of air- 
power as a dominant element in strategy, 
culminating in the coup de grace to Japan 
by two nuclear bomber sorties at a time 
when the Allies were confronted by the 
prospect of costly amphibious assaults. It 
is true that airpower did not succeed in 
conquering Germany singlehanded. Yet 
interdiction of oil traffic, and massive in- 
tervention in land operations as at Caen, 
played a decisive part in northwest Eu- 
rope; and the casualty lists of bomber 
command eloquently testify that the hu- 
man involvement in the British (quite 
apart from the great American) air cam- 
paign was of a major order. 

The development of strategic air forces 
and missiles with nuclear capacity has led 
to increasing acceptance of the primacy 
of air/missile power and to a subordina- 
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tion of conventional naval and land forces. 
Moreover, it is hard to foresee if these 
premises are accepted, how there can be 
any permanent change in the now titanic 
field of major strategy. The effects of this 
concept upon armies and navies can be 
distinctly degrading in some aspects. The 
Douhet doctrine apparently is fulfilled and 
surface forces become the base defenders 
and moppers-up, subordinate to the pri- 
mary arm of mass destruction. This doc- 
trine is reflected in those North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization opinions that the 
land forces of northwest Europe act prin- 
cipally as a “trip wire” to the decisive 
nuclear air forces and missiles supporting 
them. This concept reduces an army to 
the status and outlook of a gendarmerie, 
with corresponding ill effects upon tech- 
nique, morale, and the allocation of hu- 
man and material resources. 


In America and Great Britain, the Navy 
and Army seek to secure their place among 
the nuclear arms by the development of 
nuclear artillery, strategic aircraft—car- 
rier forces, intermediate range missiles, 
and missile carrying submarines. The 
dangers from this integration have been 
discussed previously at some length. The 
fact is that it does not produce a viable 
single military instrument nor is it rele- 
vant to the needs of the immediate fu- 
ture. A more effective balance would result 
from the concentration of nuclear weap- 
ons in a separate ultimate force. 


The resultant balance within conven- 
tional forces still would have to be re- 
solved. This calls for an initial allotment 
of resources to amphibious and airborne- 
air transported forces, and leads to re- 
vived stress on tactical and transport air 
support, both of which are costly organ- 
izations. It also requires a new approach 
to air defense problems. Restoration of a 
sound interservice balance will have a 
healthy effect upon the equipment and 
spirit of conventional forces. Such forces 
will be constructed to discharge a useful 
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and probable military function, and will 
be restored to a realistic environment of 
self-respect. 
Deductions 
From this very discursive consideration 
of the smaller wars of the future the fol- 
lowing conclusions may be derived: 


Potential aggressors.—The identification 
of the potential aggressor becomes ex- 
tremely important in this era of airborne 
blitzkrieg and infiltration. Only nations 
with the strategic and tactical mobility 
required for such operations can contem- 
plate aggressions. Given adequate political 
motive, the potential assailant will be com- 
paratively simple to detect. 


Time and timing.—These are two most 
important factors in subnuclear war. Em- 
phasis on timing leads to a further con- 
centration on security of operations in all 
its aspects. The demand for speed renders 
an aggressor force very expensive to equip, 
train, and launch. Furthermore, it calls 
for a degree of technical efficiency which 
normally is only within the scope of highly 
trained, long-service men. And since such 
forces must live in a state of continuous 
mobilization, like the navy of old, they 
should preferably be regulars. 

Defense.—This will comprise static area 
forces backed by mobile, concentrated 
striking forces. The role of area defense 
is quite suited to territorial, citizen sol- 
diers. The mobile striking force, like the 
aggressor force, is a role demanding the 
attributes of regulars, in which are in- 
cluded long-service selectees, since both 
forces must be capable of immediate mo- 
bilization. 

Overseas operations.—The old concept 
of fighting one’s wars preferably on some- 
one else’s territory dies hard. The new 
conditions of warfare make it more diffi- 
cult to realize than ever. Small nations 
which contrive to live between the mu- 
tually neutralizing poles of east and west, 
will discourage intervention by any other 
nation, being, fully aware of the possible 
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consequences. Lightning wars of opportun- 
ity, therefore, will remain rare. 

Future of conventional forces.—It grows 
more obvious that the continued main- 
tenance of conventional forces (albeit their 
form also will advance) is the primary 
basis of security for great and small 
powers alike. Moreover, in conditions 
where nuclear warfare threatens between 
major powers, the only viable military 
guarantee for the small nation is its own 
conventional force. A nuclear guarantee 
only retains its force and value until nu- 
clear warfare is on the point of breaking 
out. 

Nuclear weapons.—It becomes clear that 
nuclear weapons should be isolated from 
conventional. forces in all contemplated 
warfare. Tactical nuclear weapons, grad- 
uated deterrents, all lead toward the ther- 
monuclear charnel house. This will not 
permit conventional forces to ignore nu- 
clear weapons in training or in planning, 
but it will call for a separate chain of 
control designed to avoid premature nu- 
clear commitment. It also should result 
in an independent nuclear arm or force. 

Prospects of prestalemate success.— 
Provided nations invest in balanced local 
defenses sufficient to ensure and enforce 
local superiority, and provided the major 
protagonists in power-politics continue 
roughly in equilibrium, the task of the 
victory-snatcher will remain a _ difficult 
one. It is our job to make it as difficult as 
possible. 

Mobility.—The “brush fire” wars of op- 
portunity of the nuclear era demand the 
highest attainable degree of strategic and 
tactical mobility. The swift application of 
force over the great land masses of Asia 
or across the seas of the Pacific calls for 
resources of strategic air transport with- 
out which, in the future, even the most 
heavily armed and the best trained forces 
will be paralyzed and land-bound. 

Optimum size of force—Aggressor 
forces will naturally conform in strength 


to their tasks, but the trend will be toward 
smaller forces than formerly. A brigade 
or a division available within a week will 
be more effective than a corps or an army 
arriving after a month. Thus a regiment 
in Lebanon and a brigade in Jordan fore- 
stalled further unpleasantness because it 
arrived promptly. Similar considerations 
apply in the defense. The area defense and 
the mobile striking force must be in being 
and ready to give a prompt rebuff to the 
aggressor. Territorial militias in the static 
role will have the advantage of knowing 
the ground and of training and living to- 
gether. Striking forces will best be formed 
from highly trained mobile regulars. 


Conclusions 

The effect of these deductions upon 
smaller nations in search of viable de- 
fensive systems may be summarized as 
follows. 

There is little hope of economy in de- 
fense expenditure in the future, while the 
maintenance of conventional forces re- 
mains necessary, and the desire to become 
nuclear and self-sufficient persists. Sim- 
ilarly, the main problem for the nation 
with limited manpower and material re- 
sources will be to balance its military 
structure: that is, to balance nuclear with 
conventional; land forces with air trans- 
port and air support; and seapower with 
land/air forces. This true balance can 
best be realized in unified defense services. 

Without the assurance of adequate con- 
ventional support, no small power can af- 
ford to become involved in the future in 
external military commitments. This par- 
ticularly affects the implementation of de- 
fensive alliances. To become involved in 
military stalemate with a major power 
could spell creeping military and material 
bankruptcy. Paradoxically, unless we en- 
gage in mutual defense alliances and 
honor their resultant commitments, we re- 
main weak and friendless. This full pro- 
vision of conventional forces is the prob- 
lem which the West has to resolve. 
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\ \ HAT will be the needs of the fu- 


ture Army for firepower and mobility? 
Over what size area will it normally op- 
erate? Whenever they are posed, these 
questions are certain to reveal deep-seated 
disagreements on concept among individ- 
uals in today’s Army. Can a workable and 
widely acceptable system be devised for 
determining future requirements on a 
broad basis? 

There are several possible approaches 
to the problem of estimating future re- 
quirements. One of these, which is widely 
accepted in the Army today, can be sum- 
marized more or less as follows: 

We are in a new era of warfare. Noth- 
ing like the nuclear explosive has ever 
been experienced before. Therefore, we 
must burn our bridges and separate our- 
selves from past conditions which no 
longer apply. Basic trends can be estab- 
lished upon which all authorities can 
agree, and the Army then can proceed to 
follow these trends at maximum speed. 

Three necessary changes are now agreed 
upon. They are increased firepower, im- 
proved mobility, and greater dispersion. 
Yet few persons can agree on the def- 
initions of the three basic requirements. 
Firepower to many is synonymous with 
nuclear weapons. Others consider conven- 
tional artillery as the workhorse of fire 
support. The individual firepower of the 
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infantryman and his supporting crew- 
served weapons are the heart of the mat- 
ter to another large group. Similarly, 
mobility means aircraft to some and ar- 
mored vehicles or improved foot movement 
to others. Dispersion also is variously de- 
fined. 

Neither is there uniformity of opinion 
about how fast progress must be made 
along each of the three chosen roads, nor 
what balance, if any, should be maintained 
between the three trends. 


It is necessary to become free from the 
past and then agree upon trends for the 
future. But to wipe out the past is to 
eliminate any basis that we might have 
for estimation of the future. It would 
place us in the position of the new-born 
child, a creature with no knowledge of 
physical laws or human behavior and with 
extremely limited means of communica- 
tion. 

A More Scientific Approach 

For years it has been contended that 
the military profession is a science as well 
as an art. However, methods of solving 
major conceptual problems often have 
been decidedly unscientific. A case in point 
has been our reaction to the nuclear age 
previously described. 

Dr. James Bryant Conant has defined 
science as a series of concepts or theories 
arising out of experiment or observation 


invites analysis in search of facts 


for guidance in planning for the future, specifically with regard 


to increased firepower, improved 


mobility, and greater dispersion 
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and leading to new experiments and obser- 
vations. The scientist develops an idea 
into a working hypothesis which can be 
tested. Torricelli, for example, devised the 
scheme of testing the effect of altitude 
on a column of mercury in order to prove 
or disprove the idea that air has weight. 
Results of such tests then become the basis 
of new hypotheses and tests. 


Procedure for Army 

The Army should now use a similar pro- 
cedure to solve some of its major doc- 
trinal problems. Man’s entire experience 
in warfare invites analysis in search of 
facts to guide us in planning for the fu- 
ture. Therefore, it is proposed that this 
experience be examined specifically with 
regard to firepower, mobility, and disper- 
sion. The hypothesis which shall be tested 
is this: 

For any general type of warfare (such 
as mobile war or position warfare), there 
is a constant relationship between fire- 
power and dispersion and between mobil- 
ity and dispersion which are independent 
of the era concerned. 





Major William G. Stewart was grad- 
uated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1945. He served with the 16th 
Armored Engineers, 1st Armored Divi- 
sion, and the 383d Engineer Special Serv- 
ice Regiment in Germany, and was a mem- 
ber of the first all military atomic weapons 
assembly team while with the 38th Engi- 
neers at Sandia Base, New Mexico, dur- 
ing 1946-50. He received his Masters de- 
gree in Civil Engineering from Harvard 
University in 1953. Other assignments in- 
clude duty with the Engineer Research 
and Development Laboratories; as engi- 
neer shore company commander and S38, 
532d Amphibious Support Regiment, in 
Japan; and engineer plans officer, Armed 
Forces Far East. Upon his return to the 
United States in 1957, he completed the 
Ranger Course at Fort Benning and the 
1957-58 Regular Course of the U. S. Army 
Command and General Staff College. He 
is currently serving as Chief, Special 
Weapons Division, Strategic Planning 
Group, Office of the Chief of Engineers. 


If the hypothesis turns out to be valid, 
then definite guides could be established 
for the future and a balance could be 
struck between firepower, mobility, and 
dispersion. 


Basis for the Experiment 

Since mobile warfare is the type most 
frequently mentioned when the future is 
discussed, mobile campaigns will be em- 
phasized in this experiment. The last two 
major wars fought by this Nation which 
could be termed mobile wars were World 
War II and the Civil War. There is con- 
siderable statistical data available on both 
these wars and they are representative of 
widely different eras of warfare and ap- 
pear to provide a good basis for testing. 
In order to investigate the effect of the 
type of war, one major war of position— 
World War I—will be compared with the 
mobile wars. 

The size of the unit to be examined 
should be as large as possible in order to 
provide the broadest statistical base. The 
force that either side could field for a 
single battle in the Civil War seldom ex- 
ceeded 100,000 men; therefore, this is the 
maximum force which applies to all the 
wars under study. Since the same size 
force represented a typical corps in World 
Wars I and II, it is a convenient strength 
as well as the maximum and wili be used 
as the size of unit to be studied. 

Because of the availability of data, only 
the American forces engaged in World 
Wars I and II will be used. 


Dispersion 

Examination of various battles of the 
Civil War indicates that extrapolation to 
the 100,000-man force is not valid for rel- 
atively small forces, such as 20,000 or 30,- 
000 men. Therefore, only battles where 
each force fielded over 60,000 men will be 
considered. Specifically, 28 situations in 
10 battles from four separate campaigns 
so qualify. For valid comparison with later 
wars unit boundaries must be placed on 
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standard battle maps and the resulting 
area used. On this basis 100,000 men dur- 
ing the Civil War occupied an average 
of 26.8 square miles. The shape was rec- 
tangular, being about eight miles in front- 
age and only three and one-third miles in 
depth. 


Only the Meuse-Argonne campaign is 
considered from World War I. Since over 
half of the total American division com- 
bat time was logged in that campaign, it 
is certainly representative of the US par- 
ticipation. The average area occupied by 
100,000 men was 140 square miles, or over 
five times the Civil War figure. The shape 
was almost square. 

In World War II our forces fought 
many separate campaigns in a variety of 
types of terrain. Approximately 12 situa- 
tions can be chosen which are representa- 
tive of the various campaigns, and where 
our units can be separated into forces be- 
tween 60,000 and 140,000 men, permitting 
a valid translation of results into averages 
for 100,000 men. The results obtained from 
individual situations should be weighted 
by the total corps-months each represents. 
Such a procedure gives an average area 
for 100,000 men of 1,727 square miles. 
This is 65 times the Civil War value and 
over 12 times that of World War I. The 
area was somewhat deeper than it was 
wide. 

Firepower 

The simplest method of relating fire- 
power to dispersion is by areas. This re- 
quires that firepower be expressed in 
terms of area coverage which eliminates 
nonexplosive firepower. Since the fir2- 
power actually responsive to a large unit 
commander is artillery, only fires of that 
arm will be considered. 

Civil War firepower data requires care- 
ful analysis in order to express it in terms 
of area coverage. The number of guns 
available to each side is readily found for 
most battles, but the detailed breakdown 
by calibers is not. The caliber spectrum 
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which existed at Gettysburg is assumed 
for all battles. Gettysburg information 
also is used for the number of rounds per 
piece per day. The effective radii of burst 
of various cannon must be calculated, 
based on the average number of frag- 
ments per round. On this basis the average 
firepower coverage of 100,000 men dur- 
ing the Civil War was about 0.11 square 
miles per day. 

The total rounds of each caliber fired 
during the Meuse-Argonne campaign are 
known. Using the same effective area of 
burst for each caliber and type as for 
World War II gives an area coverage of 
1.4 square miles per day for 100,000 men. 
This is about 13 times the Civil War 
figure. 

World War II artillery expenditures 
had been analyzed within a few years 
after the war and the results appeared in 
Field Manual 101-10, Staff Officers’ Field 
Manual—Organization, Technical, and Lo- 
gistical Data. Using the published data 
from that manual for 1949 and the artil- 
lery units of a type corps of the war pe- 
riod gives a firepower coverage of 10.1 
square miles per day for 100,000 men. 
Such fires were 90 times those of the Civil 
War and seven times those of World 
War I. 

Movement 

The type of mobility which obviously is 
affected by dispersion is the movement of 
reserves. The more widely dispersed the 
unit the greater the distance which the 
reserve must traverse prior to entering 
action. It is this type of mobility, meas- 
ured by average movement rates of the 
means of transportation concerned, which 
will be used in this test. 

During the Civil War and World War 
I the movement of major reserves at corps 
level was accomplished by foot marches 
at a speed of about two miles an hour. In 
World War II a motorized infantry divi- 
sion or an armored division could be moved 
at a rate of 15 miles an hour. 
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The results of the fact gathering are 
summarized in the following table. 
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The striking similarity of the foregoing 
values for the Civil War and World War 





ITEM CIVIL WAR 





Area of 100,000 men 
(in square miles) 26.8 


Average frontage of 
100,000 men (miles) 8.0 


Average depth of 
100,000 men (miles) 3.3 


Average diagonal of 
100,000 men (miles) 8.7 


Artillery fire 
coverage for 100,000 
men (square miles/day) 0.11 


Movement rate for major 
reserves (miles/hour) 2 











WORLD WAR I | WORLD WAR II 
140 1,727 
11 38.4 
13 45 
17 59 
1.4 10.1 
2 15 














With the basic data available what spe- 
cific relationships can be investigated? 
Since firepower and dispersion both have 
been expressed in terms of area, the re- 
lation between them can be put in terms 
of the percent of the area which is cov- 
ered by fire per day. Movement is a linear 
value, however, and must be related to 
some other linear value such as frontage. 
To eliminate as much as possible any con- 
sideration of the shape of the unit area, 
the unit diagonal will be used in prefer- 
ence to either frontage or depth. The re- 
lation between movement and dispersion 
can be shown in terms of the time required 
to move across the unit diagonal. 


These relations, computed from the 
basic facts above, are as follows: 


II indicates that there is a relatively con- 
stant relationship for mobile warfare be- 
tween firepower, mobility, and dispersion. 
It also is apparent that in position war- 
fare these relationships are different from 
those in mobile warfare by a factor of 
two. The rules can be stated as follows: 


1. Mobile warfare is characterized by 
firepower coverage for 100,000 men of 
about one-half of one percent of the unit 
area per day and by the ability of re- 
serves to move diagonally across the area 
occupied by 100,000 men in about four 
hours. 

2. Should firepower outdistance mobil- 
ity enough to double these values, then 
position warfare probably will result. 








Time to cross diagonal of 
100,000 men (hours) 4.35 








QUANTITY CIVIL WAR WORLD WAR I WORLD WAR II 
Artillery firepower coverage 
for 100,000 men (percent- 
age of unit area/day) 0.41 1.0 0.58 


8.5 3.9 
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Visualization 

One way to picture the operation of 
the first rule above is to compare similar 
maneuvers from the Civil War and World 
War II. Envelopment of the enemy left, 
for example, was the maneuver employed 
by McDowell in the First Battle of Bull 
Run and by Rommel in the Battle of the 
Gazala-Bir Hacheim Line, 26-27 May 1942 
(Figure 1). Similarly, the Battles of 
Fredericksburg and Egypt represent pen- 
etrations of the enemy left (Figure 2). 
The battles are not perfectly comparable 
since the World War II engagements in- 
volved more men (about three times as 
many in the envelopments and 50 percent 
more in the penetrations). Nevertheless, 
the importance of these comparisons lies 
in the similarity of their configurations 
and timing and in the great difference in 
the map scales. 

Both McDowell and Rommel took about 
the same period of time to reach the en- 
emy flank. Reserves were located in sim- 
ilar positions with respect to the front. 
In fact, a single overlay would suffice for 
each of these maneuvers. After examining 
the Civil War battle concerned the map 
can be replaced by another, under the same 
overlay, in order to study the comparable 
World War II battle. However, the scale 
of the map as well as the locale must be 
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again remembering to change the scale 
and enlarge the area. 


Application of the Concept 

It is well to note here that, of the three 
force characteristics being discussed, only 
firepower and mobility are really basic. 
Dispersion is simply a result of the other 
two. The enemy’s firepower and mobility 
require us to disperse over a given area. 
Our own firepower and mobility permit 
us to disperse over an area, probably dif- 
ferent than the first. It is when our capa- 
bilities do not permit us to disperse as 
much as the enemy capabilities require 
of us that we are in trouble. 

Nevertheless, the rules developed here 
indicate that when we speak of mobile 
warfare and fix any of the three char- 
acteristics, we also have fixed the other 
two within rather narrow limits. If we 
assume the same conventional artillery 
firepower as our forces had in World War 
II, and add nuclear firepower support, we 
can estimate the dispersion and mobility 
requirements for the future. Based on a 
20-kiloton average nuclear yield, an aver- 
age radius of effect from Department of 
the Army Pamphlet 39-1, Nuclear Weap- 
ons Employment, of 1,300 yards, and a 
four-division corps of 100,000 men, the 
requirements of various levels of nuclear 
support are as follows: 








Nuclear Weapons 


Number 
1 2 
Area for 100,000 men 
(hundreds of square miles) 34 48 
Frontage for 100,000 
men (miles) * 54 66 
Average rate of movement 
of reserves (miles an 
hour) 21 25 
* Based on average World War II shape. 


Per Division Per Day 


$ §£ &§ 10 15 20 25 50 


61 75 89 157 230 294 362 1704 


72 80 87 116 140 158 176 245 


28 31 33 45 54 61 68 94 








changed. To look into the future we must 
substitute a third map under the overlay, 


Based on such analyses for various sizes 
of units planners can reach decisions on 
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le many items of arms and equipment. Types corrections which are required by later ex- 
and ranges of weapons which are required pansions of the experiment can hardly 
for a given level of nuclears can be esti- be great enough to vary the basic con- 

- mated from the area which a unit must clusions. 

ly control. The vehicles which are feasible Conclusions 

vq for use also can be determined. For ex- There appears to be a constant rela- 

- ample, it is apparent from the chart above tionship between firepower, dispersion, 

ty that corps reserves cannot move fast and mobility for large units in mobile war- 

., enough in cross-country vehicles. Either fare regardless of the era concerned. 

ait good roads or air vehicles are required to For a force the size of today’s corps the 

if- meet the needs of mobility at that level artillery firepower coverage for mobile 

I of command. warfare is about one-half of one percent 

as This experiment does not present the of the unit area per day, and the time to 

ire entire picture. It was made under many move diagonally across the unit area is 
specific limitations such as the size of about four hours. 

we force and the type of firepower considered. Should the firepower of a corps size 

‘le Many factors which were excluded might force outdistance mobility enough so that 

ar- have affected the results. Whether a force firepower coverage increases to one per- 

er was on the offense or defense was not con- cent of the unit area per day and eight 

we sidered. Air support was excluded. These hours are required to cross the unit diag- 

ry and many other facets deserve investiga- onal, then position warfare probably would 

las tion. Nevertheless, the magnitude of any _ result. 

we 

ity 

la 

er- 

of The exact nature of the future nuclear battleground is a matter of consider- 

+44 able conjecture since nuclear warfare is a phenomenon completely beyond man’s 

a past experience. Nonetheless, one thing is certain: We must take extraordinary 

net steps on such a battleground to protect troops and equipment against the ef- 


fects of extraordinary firepower. We must, for example, disperse units and 
ad their equipment to a much greater extent than ever before, to avoid attract- 
ing nuclear attack and to lessen the effects of such an attack if it occurs. Most 
troops not in action will occupy shelters from nuclear weapons. At the same 
time, ground combat elements will have to move on the battlefield, and often 
concentrate, as they perform their traditional mission of closing with and de- 
stroying an enemy which cannot be overcome by long-range firepower alone. 
Clearly, these forces must be able to move with great speed if they are to 
minimize the time they are vulnerable to attack. Speed also affords them the 
advantages of exploiting the effects of our nuclear fire before an enemy can 
recover from its effects. 
General Lyman L. Lemnitzer 
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A BASIC FIGHTING FORCE 


Colonel Frank J. Sackton, General Staff 
Headquarters, Joint United States Military Mission for Aid to Turkey 


A FTER three years of experience 
with the current infantry division, it ap- 
pears appropriate that the organization 
should be reanalyzed in keeping with our 
continuous search for a fighting force 
adaptable to the nuclear battlefield. While 
important changes were made in convert- 
ing to the present organization from the 
triangular, and while significant develop- 
ments have been accomplished in the new 
“TOE 7D Draft,” there are other changes 
that appear desirable. 


The advent of the nuclear weapon on 
the battlefield demands boldness in organ- 
ization as it does in the development of 
new tactics. What we have done to date 
in reorganizing the infantry division can 
be likened to the first change from the 
horse powered buggy to the engine op- 
erated buggy; the high carriage body, the 
large wheels, and the other characteristics 
of the buggy were retained. It was several 
years before the horseless carriage was 
converted to the automobile. 


Similarly, the tactical nuclear weapons 
demand their own environment of organ- 
ization. In particular, the basic unit of the 
infantry—the company—appears in need 
of reorganization. It requires all the weap- 
ons it can absorb and fully utilize on the 
battlefield, and it demands mobility to 
bring these weapons to bear where and 
when needed. Above all, it must have the 
basic capability for target acquisition and 


the machinery to call for nuclear fires to 
destroy significant enemy forces. 


More Firepower Less Men 


In the evolution of our infantry division 
since World War I, the emphasis has been 
consistently toward the achievement of 
greater firepower and mobility while re- 
ducing the over-all number of personnel. 
With the advent of nuclear weapons it be- 
came more apparent than ever before that 
the future of the division lay in building 
more and more around firepower and mo- 
bility, and less around masses of men. The 
current organization was the initial solu- 
tion to the problem. 

A trace of the evolution of a few weap- 
ons since World War I illustrates the 
trend. In World War I the machineguns 
were organized in battalions in support 
of the brigade and the division. Between 
World Wars I and II the machinegun be- 
came a regimental and infantry battalion 
supporting weapon. During World War II 
and in the Korean conflict the machinegun 
became organic to the rifle company. In 
the present infantry division it has be- 
come a rifle platoon weapon. Similarly, 
the Stokes Mortar and the “One Pounder” 
(37-mm) of World War I were regimental 
weapons. In World War II improved weap- 
ons of this nature supported the infantry 
battalion. Today, the 81-mm mortar and 
the 106-mm recoilless weapons are found 


Further changes in the present organization of the current infantry 
division appear desirable to keep pace with the continucus search for 


a fighting force which will be adaptable to the nuclear battlefield 
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in the rifle company. Thus it can be seen 
that as the lower echelon is capable of 
absorbing more weapons and larger cali- 
bers, these weapons are utilized at the 
lower levels. A brief table illustrates the 
reduction of personnel while gaining 
greater firepower and a slight increase in 
mobility in the rifle company 


significant increase in firepower within 
the infantry division—the nuclear weap- 
ons. This feature defies comparison be- 
tween the triangular and current divisions. 
The Honest John rocket and the 8-inch 
howitzer nuclear ammunition can be com- 
pared only in terms of scores of conven- 
tional artillery battalions. Even this type 





Rifle Company 











Rifle Company New TOE 7D 
Triangular Division (Draft) Division 

6 Officers, 6 Officers, 
Personnel 190 Enlisted Men 178 Enlisted Men 
Rifles 119 137 
Automatic rifles 18 18 
Machinegun (.30 caliber) 6 6 
Rocket launcher (3.5) 3 7 
Mortar (60-mm) 3 0 
Mortar (81-mm) 0 3 
Recoilless rifle (57-mm) 3 0 
Recoilless rifle (106-mm) 0 2 
Trucks, %-ton 4 5 
Trucks, %-ton 0 4 
Trucks, 2%-ton 1 0 








The resultant greater firepower and mo- 
bility, operating over the extended front- 
age and depth of the nuclear battlefield, 
are controlled largely by radio as can be 
seen by this comparison: 


of comparison would be faulty because the 
real difference created by the tactical nu- 
clear weapon lies in the area of tactics 
which it revolutionizes. Nonetheless, ex- 
cluding the nuclear feature of firepower, 





Rifle Company 
Triangular Division 


Rifle Company 
New TOE 7D 
(Draft) Division 





Radio PRC 6 12 
(Portable “Handie-Talkie’’) 
Range one mile 


Radio PRC 10 2 
(Portable “Walkie-Talkie”’) 
Range five miles 


Radio VRQ-3 0 
(Vehicular) 
Range 15 miles 





18 


16 











The above comparisons relate to but a 
small slice of the problem, however, be- 
cause we have not yet discussed the most 


the new infantry division still shows a 
marked increase in firepower while elimi- 
nating significant numbers of personnel. 
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Thus the evolution toward more firepower 
and away from masses of men continues 
as shown in the following table. 
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by “neat packages.” Why is the infantry, 
artillery, armor, and reconnaissance or- 
ganized separately as we did in World 














New TOE 
Triangular Current 7D (Draft) 
Division Division Division 
943 Officers 820 Officers 881 Officers 
75 Warrant 64 Warrant 77 Warrant 
Officers Officers Officers 
16,434 Enlisted 12,864 Enlisted 12,790 Enlisted 
Men Men Men 
Firepower: 
Rifles 8,290 7,719 11,391 
Automatic rifles 493 657 483 
Light machinegun 345 428 561 
.50 caliber 
machinegun 356 158 98 
3.5 rocket launcher 550 569 522 
60-mm mortar 81 0 0 
81-mm mortar 54 74 80 
4.2 mortar 36 40 39 
57-mm recoilless 
rifle 81 0 0 
106-mm recoilless 
rifle 57 40 50 
90-mm self-pro- 
pelled (antitank) 0 20 0 
Assault weapon SS-10 
(antitank) 0 25 
90-mm gun tank 138 92 92 
76-mm gun tank 9 33 33 
762-mm rocket 
launcher 0 2 2 
105-mm howitzer 54 30 30 
155-mm howitzer 18 12 30 
8” howitzer 0 4 4 
Twin 40-mm 32 0 0 








Disregard Branch Lines 

Throughout the successful effort to in- 
crease the firepower to manpower ratio 
as indicated in the foregoing table, one 
glaring failure is manifest. The evolution 
of organization has clung to the theory 
of neat packages of infantry, artillery, 
armor, and reconnaissance (see Figure 
1). But the requirements of the nuclear 
weapon does not permit our organization 


War I and World War II? Is our branch 
consciousness so strong that we are cap- 
tives of an established device? If we are 
to receive optimum benefits of organiza- 
tion which the nuclear age affords, then 
we must look to the acceleration of the 
theory to build around firepower and mo- 
bility disregarding branch lines. As a 
tactical unit is capable of absorbing more 
weapons, larger calibers, greater mobility, 
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and more of the modern tools of war, that 
unit should be given these items as or- 
ganic equipment without regard to the 
theory of “neat packages.” 


Task Force Concept 

The military planners of World War 
II and Korea realized the wisdom of de- 
veloping balanced and self-contained com- 
bined-arms forces heavy in firepower and 
responsive to the requirements of the bat- 
tlefield. Thus came into being the concept 
of the regimental combat team and the 
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task forces is awkward. As we pull part 
of infantry, artillery, armor, reconnais- 
sance, and transportation forces into a 
hard-hitting and fast-moving outfit, the 
following problems arise: Where does the 
command group and the staff and signal 
support come from? What happens to the 
balance of the units from which significant 
forces have been withdrawn? Are these 
varied units sufficiently responsive to each 
other to perform as a team? 

Even under the current organization the 
formation of mobile task forces is hap- 
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battalion landing team. These fighting 
teams, composed of all the combat arms, 
often were extemporized to meet specific 
conditions of the battlefield, but frequently 
they remained organized as fighting pack- 
ets over long periods of time. The present 
division recognizes the need for these 
groupments as normal fighting teams with 
the result that the mobile task forces now 
are part and parcel of the infantry divi- 
sion doctrine. But the formation of these 


hazard because the basic division is or- 
ganized not for battle, but in the theory 
of branch packages. Field experience in- 
dicates a great need to emphasize further 
the firepower and mobility factors. This 
can be accomplished by organizing in 
a manner to gain these optimum features 
rather than to perpetuate branch con- 
sciousness. 

The problems of target acquisition have 
forced commanders in the field to rely, to 
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a significant degree, on combined-arms 
teams or mobile task forces. These task 
forces are tailored to accomplish a spe- 
cific mission, but frequently they are ex- 
temporized at the moment to do a specific 
job. It is extremely difficult to build a 
force around a recognized firepower po- 
tential without the requisite control mech- 
anism or the “team” techniques re- 
quired to employ that potential efficiently. 
It is readily apparent that the time has 
come to take one more step in the per- 
petuation of the “more firepower less per- 
sonnel” concept of organization for which 
the combat commander is searching when 
he continually employs his forces on a 
combined arms-task force basis. 

It is recognized that the ramifications 
of a major organizational change at the 
rifle company level are felt even at the 
field army level with resultant support 
variance designed to maintain the balance 
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of the fighting force. In order to limit the 
scope of this discussion, however, the or- 
ganization of the rifle company will be 
considered in detail with only cursory 
analysis of consequential reorganization 
at Righer levels. In truth, what is proposed 
cannot be called a “rifle’ company be- 
cause it is a combined-arms team. A more 
appropriate term is “combat team.” 


Influencing Factors 

Many factors may influence the decision 
to include or exclude certain elements 
within the basic fighting force for the 
nuclear battlefield. Certain functional re- 
quirements must be met, however, to pro- 
vide reasonable assurance of successful 
accomplishment of any combat mission. 
These requirements are: 

1. Reconnaissance.—A screening force 
which constitutes the eyes of the com- 
mander. Additionally, it may provide 
frontal, flank, and aerial security for the 
force. 

2. Holding force.—A direct fire support 
element which can fix the enemy in place 
once he has been located by the recon- 
naissance force. The reconnaissance ele- 
ment can become the holding force or part 
of it in many instances. 

3. Indirect fire support.—Under condi- 
tions of nuclear warfare, a small unit fre- 
quently will operate outside the effective 
range of general support artillery, thus 
requiring its own. Additionally, it must 
have the signal capability to call for nu- 
clear fires. 

4. Maneuvering force.—This element is 
required to destroy the enemy after he has 
been found, engaged, and fixed by other 
elements of the force. It may also be used 
to exploit nuclear detonations against 
major enemy targets. 


Proposed Combat Teams 
In order to be effective under conditions 
of nuclear combat, the basic force must 
have all these elements in a balance appro- 
priate to its mission. The organization for 
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COMBAT TEAM, INFANTRY BATTLE GROUP 











Officers Enlisted 
Men 

Combat team headquarters 2 3 Commanding officer, executive 
officer, two driver-radio 
operators 

Reconnaissance platoon 1 38 As presently organized in in- 
fantry battle group 

Rifle platoons (2) 2 94 As presently organized in in- 
fantry battle group, plus eight 
armored personnel carrier 
drivers 

Tank platoon 1 19 As presently organized in in- 
fantry tank battalion 

Weapons platoon 1 35 As presently organized in in- 
fantry battle group 

4.2 mortar platoon 1 36 Four-tube platoon including for- 
ward observer team and mortar 
computer 

Medical aid detachment 3 One driver, two aidmen 

8 228 








COMPARISON OF RIFLE COMPANIES 














New TOE 
Triangular Current 7D (Draft) Combat 
Division Division Division Team 
Personnel 6 Offs 7 Offs 6 Offs 8 Offs 
190 EM 236 EM 178 EM 228 EM 
Firepower: 
Rifles 119 160 137 132 
Automatic rifles 18 24 18 14 
Machinegun, light 6 8 6 be 
Machinegun, 
heavy (50) 0 0 0 18 
3.5 rocket launcher 3 12 7 5 
60-mm mortar 3 0 0 0 
81-mm mortar 0 3 3 4 
4.2 mortar 0 0 0 4 
57-mm recoilless 
rifle 3 0 0 0 
106-mm recoilless 
rifle 0 2 2 2 
76-mm gun 
(M41 tank) 0 0 0 2 
90-mm gun 
(M48 tank) 0 0 0 5 
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the combat team as shown adheres to 
the concepts previously discussed and in- 
cludes the basic elements necessary for 
accomplishment of combat missions on the 
nuclear battlefield. 

Although the personnel strength of the 
combat team is larger than the new draft 
TOE 7D rifle company, there is a signifi- 
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quired within overlap bands to permit 
integration in the command net of all sub- 
ordinate elements. The combat team com- 
mander must have the communications ca- 
pability to call for nuclear fires. The 
necessary radio sets compared with the 
rifle company are indicated in the table. 
Radio nets are indicated in Figure 2. 





Triangular 
Division 


Current 
Division 


New TOE 
7D (Draft) Combat 
Division Team 





PRC-6 RD 12 
(Voice, range 1 mile) 
Portable 

PRC-10 RD 2 
(Voice, range 15 miles) 
Portable 


VRC-18 RD 0 
(Voice, range 15 miles) 
Vehicular 


VRQ-2/3 RD 0 
(Voice, range 15 miles) 
Vehicular-multichannel 


PRC-9 RD 0 
(Voice, range 15 miles) 
Portable, artillery 

frequency 


GRC-7 RD 0 
(Voice, range 15 miles) 
Vehicular-track 

Multichannel 

GRC-8 RD 0 
(Voice, range 15 miles) 
Vehicular-track 

GRC-19 RD 0 
(Voice, range 50 miles) 
Vehicular-multichannel 

Long range 





9 18 13 


7 16 17 








cant increase in firepower as indicated in 
the foregoing table. 

Because of the nature of tactical opera- 
tions in which this force participates, it 
must rely almost entirely on radio commu- 
nications. The commander must have a 
radio with long-range capabilities so that 
he can maintain contact with the battle 
group, and he needs a multiple channei 
capability to maintain contact with his 
subordinate units. Frequencies are re- 


The combat team is completely mobile 
and possesses great shock action. 

It is apparent that a five combat team 
battle group utilizing combat teams as 
illustrated would preclude the necessity 
for a large amount of transportation cen- 
tralized at a high level. It is equally ap- 
parent, however, that even though the 
battle group would contain organic tanks, 
a substantial armor force at division level 
would be highly desirable. Further, it 
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would seem that the support rendered by 
the combat support company would be de- 
centralized to combat team level thus ob- 
viating the need for the combat support 
company organization. As a matter of 
fact, the organization at the battle group 
level can be pared down to that of a tac- 
tical headquarters, more on the order of 
the brigade headquarters. Thus the bat- 
tle group may control as few as three or 
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cept, serious consideration should be given 
to centralized administration and logistics 
under a service command concept. This 
service command would embody the func- 
tions now carried out by the supply and 
maintenance platoon of the battle group, 
and it would provide additional back-up 
support to the fighting unit through or- 
ganization in depth. Ideally, the service 
command would relieve combat team com- 
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as many as seven combat teams depending 
on the mission. These are but a few of the 
major organization changes within the di- 
vision which would be necessitated by 
adoption of the combat team concept. 


Service Battalion Needed 


Additionally, it is obvious that supply 
and maintenance support for an organiza- 
tion which has attained such a high degree 
of mechanization will be a major problem. 
Upon adoption of the combat team con- 


manders of all responsibility for adminis- 
tration, supply, and maintenance. These 
objectives might be realized through or- 
ganization of a service battalion in the 
division trains organization. This battal- 
ion would contain five service support 
companies; each company supporting a 
battle group would contain a rear service 
platoon and a forward service platoon. 
The forward service platoon would con- 
tain a battle group administrative section, 
and a battle group mess section. The ad- 
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ministrative section would provide admin- 
istrative support to the combat teams of 
the battle group and to the group head- 
quarters. The supply section would as- 
sume all supply functions for the battle 
group. Property would be accounted for 
on memorandum receipt to combat teams, 
and property records would be kept by 
records noncommissioned officers in the 
battle group supply section. The mainte- 
nance section would maintain all trans- 
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platoon. These platoons normally would 
operate in the division trains area grouped 
together for greater efficiency, but cellular 
organization would permit the positioning 
of these platoons well forward if the tac- 
tical situation permits or dictates. 
Supply officers organic to the service 
platoon would operate with the combat 
team. The supply officer would be respon- 
sible for all matters of supply within the 
combat team. Additionally, he would act as 














TRANSPORTATION COMPARISON WITH RIFLE COMPANY 
Company 
Company Company New TOE 
Triangular Current 7D (Draft) Combat 
Division Division Division Team 
\%-ton 4 4 5 10 
% -ton 0 4 4 9 
2%4-ton 1 0 0 0 
Armored personnel 
carrier 0 0 0 11 
M41 tank 0 0 0 2 
M48 tank 0 0 0 5 
Total 5 8 9 37 











portation and communications equipment 
for the battle group. 

The mess section would provide food for 
the battle group. In order to obtain flex- 
ibility, six mess teams should be provided. 
These teams would operate as a single 
section when the situation permits, but 
usually would be required to prepare meals 
separately due to variable situations in 
which individual combat teams of the 
battle group find themselves. Mess teams, 
whether operating independently or as a 
section, usually would function in the pla- 
toon area under the supervision of a mess 
officer, but may, if the situation dictates, 
prepare meals in the vicinity of the com- 
bat teams. 

The rear service platoon would provide 
supply, maintenance, and administrative 
support in depth for the forward service 








liaison agent with other sections of the 
service platoon to assure close and con- 
tinuous support. 


Service Platoon Operations 

Although the forward service platoon 
would be organic to the service battalion 
and division trains, the same platoon 
would habitually operate with the battle 
group. The platoon would become a part 
of the battle group in every way, but at 
the same time it would not encumber the 
battle group commander’s tactical role. 
Ideally, the battle group and combat team 
commanders would be responsible for their 
tactical missions and for first echelon 
maintenance; the service support com- 
pany would assume the bulk of the ad- 
ministrative, logistical, and maintenance 
support. 
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Unit Distribution of Supply 

The organization and functioning of 
this system has not been discussed in de- 
tail; however, it may be easily determined 
from a hasty perusal of its austere makeup 
that in order to function successfully unit 
distribution of supply must become a re- 
ality. Conditions will frequently arise be- 
cause of rapidly moving situations on the 
nuclear battlefield where units will be un- 
able to requisition, locate, and transport 
the supplies they require. Under this or- 
ganization it will be mandatory to develop 
a system with little or no action required 
by the user. The system should be based 
upon scheduled shipments with provision 
for limited adjustment by the user. The 
development and the use of the “supply 
pod” concept of resupply would facilitate 
the success of this organization for com- 
bat. It is entirely feasible that a mobile 
supply system based upon pallitization and 
semitrailer pods carrying battle group 


units of supply could be developed. These 
pods would carry a fixed portion of a day’s 
supply for the battle group and could be 
transported by missile, helicopter, and sup- 
ply trains, either truck-tractor pulled or 
by conventional truck convoy. 


Conclusion 


In summary, the destructiveness of nu- 
clear weapons has imposed new require- 
ments in organization for battle. Among 
these are the major requirements for tar- 
get acquisition and economy of personnel 
with their consistent demands for greater 
firepower and mobility. Our present lim- 
ited reorganization has been tempered by 
the need for resource economy and the de- 
sirability of gradual evolution as time al- 
lows. It is apparent, however, that the 
emphasis upon firepower and mobility 
must be accelerated to a much greater ex- 
tent. The organization suggested will ac- 
complish this purpose. The time is now. 





Whether or not nuclear weapons may be used tactically in situations short 
of general nuclear war, it seems clear that whenever Army forces are com- 


mitted to action in the future, the threat of the introduction of nuclear weap- 
ons to the battlefield will be present. This situation imposes on the Army the 
requirement for a dual capability of fighting under either nonatomic or atomic 
conditions. The Army must be able to make a quick transition from one con- 
dition to the other. Its logistical system must be capable of continuing sup- 
port under either circumstance. These considerations combine to create heavy 
demands on the soldier—not only the frontline doughboy but also those men 
who must maintain and move forward to the fighting troops all the impedi- 








menta of modern war. 


Thus the implications of modern firepower—with both its advantages and 
attendant problems—have been a moving force in Army modernization efforts. 


YUM 


General G. H. Decker 











Protection for Rear Areas 


Lieutenant Colonel James P. Lyke, Infantry 
Faculty, U. S. Army Command and General Staff College 


» ol dawn of the nuclear age has 
brought a gradual awakening to the dan- 
gers which threaten rear areas of the 
modern battlefield. The capability to de- 
liver nuclear weapons has magnified this 
threat. As installations in the rear are 
dispersed tc provide a degree of protection 
from nuclear weapons, they become more 
vulnerable to attack by airmobile assault 
units or guerrillas. 

In the defense, as tactical units spread 
out in the forward areas, gaps are left be- 
tween units. Infiltrators and guerrillas 
pass through these gaps, roaming in depth, 
cutting lines of communication, isolating 
headquarters, destroying depots, and 
spreading havoc. They may carry atomic 
demolition munitions or coordinate their 
attacks with enemy nuclear strikes. 

In the offense when the attack is pushed 
into hostile territory, enemy stay-behind 
forces may arise in the rear to harass the 
attacker. 

The awakening to the danger has been 
slow. Rear area security and area dam- 
age control have not received the emphasis 
they deserve. There has been a tendency 
to assume that these problems would be 
taken care of somehow when they arose. 
The thought has been popular that each 
facility must provide for its own security 
—a concept of sauve qui peut or every 
unit for itself. There has been much talk 
of paper plans and standing operating 
procedures for the record. Frequently, lit- 


tle has been done to provide real protec- 
tion for the rear. 


Current Doctrine 


The question is, “How can we defend or 
protect rear areas and with what forces?” 
Here, current doctrine becomes evasive 
and speaks of commanders with two hats 
and units with two jobs. In other words, 
the organization which usually is expected 
to perform rear area security or area 
damage control is a unit which is already 
fully committed to some other primary 
task. This organization often is a tech- 
nical service group which provides es- 
sential logistic or other administrative 
support to the forward areas. In an emer- 
gency the group commander is supposed 
to assume his “alter ego”; put on his other 
hat as a subarea commander. He is ex- 
pected to exercise operational control over 
other administrative support units or ten- 
ant units in his area; to fight the battle 
of the rear. He may be called on to defend 
his subarea from guerrilla attack. He may 
be required to control damage from nu- 
clear weapons in order to minimize the 
interruption of supplies and services to 
the forward areas. The more his strength 
and resources are committed to the tasks 
of rear area security or area damage con- 
trol, the more they are diverted from the 
primary mission of administrative sup- 
port to the combat forces. 

The Army has seen fit to reorganize di- 


A special force for rear area security and area damage control—organ- 
ized, trained, and equipped specifically to do the job—is essential and 


will prove economical with the increased complexity of modern warfare 
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visions and other tactical forces for the 
main battle. However, it has relegated 
area damage control and sometimes rear 
area security to units already fully en- 
gaged in the support of the main battle. 
Weaknesses in current doctrine result 
from a lack of realism about rear areas 
—to the feeling that we cannot afford to 
provide forces organized, trained, and 
equipped specifically to do the job; that 
we can get by with half measures be- 
cause, after all, perhaps the problem will 
not be too serious. 


Historical Lessons 

The lessons of history prove the danger 
of this attitude. During World War II 
the Germans in Russia were thwarted by 
the hit-and-run tactics of guerrillas. After 
the so-called defeat of Yugoslavia, the 
German Army had to tie up four to six 
divisions in the rear because of Chetnik 
or partisan attacks from the mountains. 
By mid-1943 the Germans had 12 divi- 
sions scattered through those areas of the 
Balkans that were considered as rear 
areas and were supposedly under German 
control. In the Korean conflict, Commu- 
nist infiltrators were a serious threat. 

These battles were fought with conven- 
tional weapons and tactics. Tomorrow’s 
battlefield will be more fluid, with extended 
frontages and mobile task forces. Rear 
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boundaries will be pushed back to give 
greater depth. Often combat units will be 
isolated rather than mutually supporting. 
The enemy, adept in combat deception and 
guerrilla warfare, will infiltrate under 
cover of terrain or nightfall, or in swift, 
low-flying air vehicles. 

Envisage a field army service area 150 
miles wide by 100 miles deep. Add to this 
the destructive power of nuclear weapons 
and the contamination from fallout, and 
the picture comes to full focus. It is an 
area where loss of logistic installations 
and the cutting of communications can 
dry up the flow of vital support to the 
combat elements. Each depot that is dam- 
aged demands work, expeditions of mercy, 
salvage, or rehabilitation to be performed 
by selected teams from other installations 
in the rear. As these teams are diverted 
from their daily jobs to meet the disaster, 
administrative support to the forward 
areas is reduced even more. 


Deficiencies in Current Doctrine 

Of late there has been growing dissatis- 
faction with current doctrine for rear area 
security and area damage control. In com- 
mand post exercises and field training ex- 
ercises in overseas commands and in the 
Continental United States there has been 
a search for improved methods and pro- 
cedures which will eliminate the worst 
deficiencies. What are these deficiencies 
of current doctrine? The diversion of ad- 
ministrative support units from the pri- 
mary mission has been mentioned. An- 
other deficiency is the failure to provide 
an over-all commander for rear area se- 
curity, area damage control, and the ad- 
ministrative support of the command. In 
the forward area the field army com- 
manding general has a senior officer, the 
division commander, who is fully respon- 
sible for tactical operations in his division 
area. 

In the field army service area the field 
army commanding general has no equiva- 
lent commander. Instead, the commanding 
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general of the field army commands up to 
18 technical or administrative service 
groups with mission type orders and with 
operational control of administrative sup- 
port filtering down through G4 and the 
appropriate special staff officer. G4 has 
general staff responsibility for area dam- 
age control. G3 has general staff respon- 
sibility for rear area security. 


The entire chain of command and staff 
authority is further complicated by the 
designation of a rear area security con- 
troller (RASC) who is supposed to run 
rear area security and area damage con- 
trol. The, RASC is not a commander. He 
is a special staff officer who is basically a 
planner and a coordinator. Yet in an emer- 
gency he is expected to take over opera- 
tional control of subarea commanders and 
such rear area security forces as can be 
made available to him. There are never 
enough combat troops for all needs. This 
leads to a natural reluctance to assign 
combat units for rear area security mis- 
sions. As a result, the RASC frequently 
must rely on indigenous troops, replace- 
ment units, or technical service troops 
which are not organized, trained, or 
equipped with proper weapons or means 
of communications for tactical operations. 
The rear area security controller is ex- 
pected to straighten out the disaster with- 
out interfering too much with the main 
battle in the forward area or the adminis- 
trative support needed for that battle. 

There is misunderstanding as to whose 
job it is to supervise rear area security. 
Since G3 has staff responsibility for the 
security of the entire field army area, cur- 
rent doctrine implies that he must super- 
vise security in the rear as well as 
forward. This principle is based on a mis- 
conception of the true meaning of rear 
area security. A rear area is the geo- 
graphical space where the bulk of admin- 
istrative support functions of a command 
are performed. Rear areas include the 
divisions’ service areas, the corps rear 
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area (when the corps is established), the 
field army service area, and the theater 
communications zone. 


Rear area security operations consist 
of those actions taken prior to attack, 
during, or after attack to neutralize or 
destroy localized enemy threats to units, 
activities, and installations in the rear 
area. They are designed to avoid interrup- 
tion in administrative support. Therefore, 
the commander who is charged with this 
support, who knows the supply situation 
and needs of the command as well as the 
location, mission, vulnerability, and capa- 
bility of logistic facilities must be charged 
with rear area security as well as area 
damage control. He should have assigned 
to him the minimum combai forces to do 
the job. 

Rear area security does not include ac- 
tive air defense operations. Threats of 
such magnitude as to endanger the com- 
mand as a whole are beyond the scope of 
rear area security. A large-scale enemy 
penetration or vertical envelopment into 
the rear is a part of the main battle. It 
requires commitment of reserves or com- 
bat units from forward areas and demands 
the attention of the G3 and the force com- 
mander. Under these conditions the op- 
eration is no longer a matter of rear area 
security. 

Need for Improvement 

With the increased complexity of mod- 
ern warfare, the force commander should 
not be expected to be ubiquitous, to look in 
all directions, to concentrate on both tac- 
tics and administrative support. He needs 
an assistant, a commander, responsible for 
both rear area security and area damage 
control as well as the other aspects of 
administrative support. Doctrine recog- 
nizes the relationship between area dam- 
age control and logistic support to the ex- 
tent of placing staff supervision of these 
activities under G4. In fact, however, the 
same close interdependence exists between 
rear area security, area damage control, 
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civil affairs, personnel matters, and logis- 
tics. The increased importance of admin- 
istrative support, the size of the rear 
-areas, and the threats of nuclear warfare 
require designation of a commander re- 
sponsible for all of: these related activities. 
This commander may be the deputy com- 
mander at field army level. He may be 
the commander of the support command 
if one is established. At division he may 
be the assistant division commander, the 
trains commander, or the support group 
commander. 


Under this concept there is one indi- 
vidual responsible to the force commander 
for the rear area—for logistics, person- 
nel and civil affairs support, and rear area 
security/area damage control. As the rear 
area commander responsible for all these 
related functions, he alone determines the 
extent to which any of his units are di- 
verted from their primary tasks. 

The rear area commander has a fixed 
area of responsibility corresponding to the 
echelon of command—the division service 
area or the field army service area. He 
establishes a staff facility or operations 
center to assist him in the control and 
coordination of administrative support to 
the combat forces and the integration of 
this support with rear area security and 
area damage control. This administrative 
support operations center (ADSOC) main- 
tains communication with supporting head- 
quarters, with subordinate units, and with 
its counterpart, the tactical operations 
center (TOC). 

To accomplish his mission the rear area 
commander must have forces assigned or 
designated for rear area security and area 
damage control. The forces must be exist- 
ing units organized, equipped, and trained 
for the job. They should not be provisional 
units or teams improvised in an emer- 
gency. 

A quick recapitulation indicates that an 
effective system for rear area security/ 
area damage control (RAS/ADC) must 
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possess the following characteristics: 

1. A single commander, subordinate to 
the force commander, responsible for ad- 
ministrative support, including RAS/ADC. 

2. A fixed geographic area for which the 
single commander is responsible. 

3. An operations center to assist in the 
direction and coordination of rear area 
security, area damage control, and other 
aspects of administrative support. 

4. Designated units in being, organized, 
equipped, and trained to accomplish ‘the 
mission. 

As described earlier, current doctrine 
fails to meet these criteria. It relies on 
technical service units to protect them- 
selves or on a diversion of combat units 
to assist them in a dire emergency. Cur- 
rent doctrine assigns area damage control 
to these same technical service units, or 
their designated teams, as an additional 
duty. The disadvantages of such a system 
are obvious: 

1. Technical service units are not 
equipped or organized for effective com- 
bat operations. 

2. Units are seldom expert in accom- 
plishing tasks assigned as “additional du- 
ties.” 

3. Use of technical service units on com- 
bat missions or area damage control di- 
verts them from their primary tasks. 

4. Drawing combat units from forward 
areas in an emergency usually is imprac- 
tical because of movement times and con- 
stitutes a diversion of units from their 
primary combat mission. 

A recently published field manual rec- 
ognizes the need for some of these changes 
within the theater communications zone. 
Field Manual 54-1, The Logistical Com- 
mand, dated July 1959 places rear area 
security/area damage control under the 
supervision of the deputy commander of 
the logistical command and provides for 
an ADSOC to assist in the direction and 


coordination of these activities. 











Force for Rear Area Protection 

It is becoming apparent that the Army 
must organize or assign tables of organ- 
ization and equipment (TOE) units for 
effective rear area security and area dam- 
age control. Many voices are ready to pro- 
claim that we cannot afford troops for 
this mission. This may be true, if the 
threat to the rear is not serious and we 
are content with the improvisations and 
half measures of the past. If the threat 
is as great as historical experience com- 
bined with new weapons and tactics would 


indicate, specific units in being, equipped, 


assigned, and ready are essential and will 
prove economical in the long run. 

The time has come to stop insisting on 
the urgency of rear area security and area 
damage control on one hand, while pro- 
viding no units to do the job on the other 
hand, or expecting the mission to be ac- 
complished by “makeshift” teams organ- 
ized on an “if available,” “additional duty” 
basis. This article proposes a concept for 
an organization to do the job. It might 
be called a special force for rear area pro- 
tection—the RAP Force. 


The Requirement 

How will this force be organized? What 
capabilities must it possess? What func- 
tions will it have to perform? First, it 
must be capable of rapid movement. Sec- 
ond, it must be capable of performing both 
rear area security and area damage con- 
trol. Although related, these missions 
require somewhat different skills and dif- 
ferent equipment. However, it should not 
be difficult to establish one force—weighted 
on one side for combat action and on the 
other side for salvage, repair, and reha- 
bilitation—with sufficient cross training to 
provide considerable flexibility in the over- 
all structure. 

The key to effective rear area protec- 
tion lies in the actions taken prior to an 
attack, nuclear strike, or natural disaster. 
This involves readiness, planning, and 
training—a staff to prepare the detailed 
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plans plus the rehearsals and alerts for 
swift, effective implementation. Readiness 
includes reconnaissance, patrolling, convoy 
escorting, surveillance of likely drop or 
landing zone, fallout prediction, and use 
of warning systems. 

When the enemy strikes the reaction 
must be immediate. In the case of hostile 
guerrillas, the rear area security element 
must be committed at once to destroy 
them. If the enemy attack is a nuclear 
strike, teams from the area damage con- 
trol element are dispatched at once for 
survey, control, or salvage. The size of 
the rear areas, particularly the field army 
service area and the theater communica- 
tions zone, requires that a part of the RAP 
Force be air transportable in organic air 
vehicles. This is especially true if the force 
is to be kept reasonably small in accord- 
ance with the principle of economy of 
force and capable of operation throughout 
all or a large part of the rear area. The 
remainder of the force should be motor- 
ized or mechanized. 

Once committed, the rear area security 
element must possess considerable fire- 
power to annihilate the enemy while he is 
disorganized or before he can be reinforced 
or withdrawn. This element should be able 
to assist the area damage control element 
and vice versa, whenever either part of 
the RAP Force is not fully engaged. 

Existence of a rear area protection 
force will not relieve installations in the 
rear of responsibility for self-help. Tech- 
nical and administrative service troops 
must be trained to fight and to provide for 
their own local security. However, such 
action will be primarily defensive. Such 
troops should not be expected to seek out 
and destroy the enemy. 

The area damage control element of 
the RAP Force must be capable of taking 
control at the damage site; monitoring 
radioactive areas; estimating damage; di- 
recting or diverting traffic; controlling 
refugees; providing first aid and emer- 
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gency medical treatment; evacuating cas- 
ualties; fighting fires; disposing of bombs 
or ammunition; erecting temporary shel- 
ters; decontaminating selected areas; pro- 
viding temporary supplies and services; 
and performing emergency rehabilitation. 


A Type Organization 
The organization of a type rear area 
protection force is shown in Figure 1. An 
infantry battle group is well-organized 


separated echelons, with a nucleus of com- 
mand and control at each operations cen- 
ter. Components of the RAP Force may 
operate at considerable distances from 
each other. In addition, communications 
must permit the force headquarters to 
maintain contact with the ADSOC of 
higher headquarters. 

The infantry battle group, however, does 
not have sufficient organic transportation 
to provide the instant reaction required 
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and equipped te provide the over-all com- 
mand and staff required for planning and 
control of rear area security and area 
damage control. Its organic rifle compa- 
nies provide the combat power for rear 
area security missions. It is not road- 
bound but can operate in all types of 
terrain. An artillery liaison officer and 
forward observer teams can be provided 
from artillery units located in rear areas. 
Sufficient headquarters personnel and com- 
munications should be provided to permit 
the headquarters to operate in three widely 


by guerrilla or airmobile attack or by a 
nuclear strike. In Figure 1, therefore, the 
RAP Force has a light helicopter com- 
pany assigned or attached as well as an 
armored carrier company. If the armored 
carrier company is not available, a light 
truck company can be substituted. The 
armored carrier company is preferable 
from the point of view of tactical mobility, 
firepower, and convoy or escort capabili- 
ties. However, in practice the RAP Force 
may have to settle for something less. In 
fact, other types of tactical organizations 
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which are well-suited for rear area se- 
curity missions, such as the armored cav- 
alry regiment or the armored infantry 
battalion, usually will be too scarce for as- 
signment to the rear area protection force. 

The light helicopter company provides 
the capability for immediate airlift of the 
assault elements of one reinforced rifle 
company and a small force operations 
center in one lift. The armored carrier 
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ministrative service cellular units of the 
500 series. This company is organized in 
composite platoons so that it can function 
simultaneously at two separate incident 
areas. 

Figure 3 depicts schematically the field 
army service area which the RAP Force 
has been assigned to protect. In practice, 
the field army service area may be divided 
into subareas with a RAP Force respon- 
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company or truck company permits the 
motorization of three additional rein- 
forced rifle companies. The remainder of 
the battle group, which is not already mo- 
torized, can be moved quickly by helicopter 
shuttle. 

Figure 2 shows the organization of the 
proposed area damage control company 
(ADCON). A TOE does not exist for this 
unit. However, a TOE could be prepared 
readily by an amalgamation, with some 
adjustment, of existing technical or ad- 





sible for rear area security and area dam- 
age control in each. For the sake of sim- 
plicity, Figure 3 portrays an undivided 
service area. 


A Typical Action 
Assume that the RAP Force has been 
notified by the ADSOC at the field army 
rear echelon that a battalion size force of 
aggressor parachutists has dropped in the 
vicinity of Yactam. The aggressors have 
destroyed important railroad and highway 
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bridges and are actively supported by hos- 
tile civilians and guerrillas near Yactam 
and Ponyi. Ordnance and quartermaster 
units in the vicinity have implemented 
their local defense plans. 

Elements of the aviation reconnaissance 
detachment of the ADCON Company are 
sent immediately to reconnoiter the area, 
to make contact with friendly forces, to 
report, and to select suitable helicopter 


These elements continue on their assigned 
mission. 

The ADCON Company and the rear 
echelons of the RAP Force remain un- 
committed in the vicinity of Kakvwi. The 
headquarters near Kakvwi maintains com- 
munications with the forward echelon and 
with the field army ADSOC. Personnel 
within the ADSOC keep the TOC advised. 
Elements of the armored carrier company 
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landing zones. The assault elements of one 
reinforced rifle company and a small com- 
mand group of the RAP Force headquar- 
ters move by air to the selected landing 
zones. Additional reinforced rifle compa- 
nies and support are shuttled rapidly by 
helicopter to the area of contact. The re- 
mainder of the rear area security element 
moves by ground vehicle. 

At the beginning of this action a small 
portion of the RAP Force was engaged in 
convoying critical supplies to the north. 


XUM 


also have remained at the base near 
Kakvwi and within a few hours part of 
the helicopter company has returned to 
the base. 

Suddenly a “flash” message from AD- 
SOC advises RAP rear at Kakvwi that a 
nuclear strike has hit the general depot 
at Z. Elements of the aviation reconnais- 
sance detachment depart at once to recon- 
noiter, report, and perform radiological 
survey at the site. Based on their reports 
of damage, decision is made to commit one 
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platoon of the ADCON Company. The bulk 
of the platoon is moved by helicopter, with 
bulldozers and heavy equipment moving 
by road. 

The RAP Force is now using three oper- 
ations centers, one near Yactam, one at 
Depot Z, and one at Kakvwi to maintain 
contact with the committed elements of 
the force and with the ADSOC. 

Had the aviation reconnaissance detach- 
ment reported only light damage at Depot 
Z, the ADCON Company might have dis- 
patched only a composite team tailored as 
required from the different sections of one 
platoon. 

If the damage at Z, however, is so seri- 
ous as to be beyond the capabilities of one 
ADCON platoon, the RAP Force may 
commit the second platoon or may recom- 
mend to the ADSOC that the area plans 
be implemented, so that selected teams 
from Depot Y and other units in the vi- 
cinity will be deployed to assist at Z. 
Should these plans be implemented the 
RAP Force at Z would assume control of 
the teams as they arrived and would di- 
rect their efforts. In this case, however, 
the RAP Force eventually committed both 
platoons of the ADCON at Z. 

Two days later an aggressor nuclear 
weapon causes damage at General Depot 
Y. The second platoon of the ADCON 
Company is moved by truck and helicopter 
from Z to Y to cope with the disaster. 
When the battle group has destroyed the 
parachutists and guerrillas at Yactam 
and has returned to the base at Kakvwi, 
it can provide considerable assistance to 
the ADCON Company deployed at Z and 
Y. Normally, combat troops should not be 
employed as labor. Civilian labor service 
units or prisoners of war can be used for 
these tasks. However, in an emergency 
the battle group can provide an augmented 
capability for labor, rubble removal, erec- 
tion of tentage, decontamination, opera- 
tion of messes, refugee or traffic control, 
provision of emergency supplies, or the 
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evacuation of casualties. Its engineer pla- 
toon, communications platoon, medical 
platoon, and supply and maintenance pla- 
toon can support the ADCON Company 
if required. Cross training on both mis- 
sions of rear area security and area dam- 
age control lends flexibility to the entire 
force. 

In the above example the battle group 
was successful in destroying aggressor 
parachutists and _ guerrillas. However, 
what if this were only the beginning of a 
serious hostile attack on the field army 
service area, and the enemy reinforced the 
initial battalion with air-landed forces? In 
that case the ADSOC would deploy addi- 
tional RAP Forces, engineer battalions, 
and military police companies as available. 
If this were not sufficient, the action would 
have developed beyond the scope of rear 
area security. The ADSOC would notify 
the TOC of the magnitude of the problem. 
The force commander would assume con- 
trol of the operation, committing reserves 
or forces from forward areas against the 
threat. 

Summary 


The action described above has depicted 
a typical situation demonstrating the ver- 
satility of the Rear Area Protection Force. 
This force has been provided at a mini- 
mum cost in personnel and equipment for 
an essential task. It has not relieved the 
depot commanders or administrative and 
technical service unit commanders in the 
rear of their responsibility for local se- 
curity. It has not abolished the need for 
designated area damage control teams at 
the depots, groups, and installations in 
the rear area. These teams still must be 
earmarked in the plans and organized and 
ready in an emergency, when the capabili- 
ties of the ADCON Company have been 
overextended and must be augmented. 
However, the ADCON Company provides 
a nucleus of trained officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and specialists at the scene 
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of the incident ready to take charge and_ signed. Such tasks might include the 
put the augmentation teams to work when’ evacuation of mass casualties, civil de- 
they are required. These augmentation fense, riot control, and the control and 
teams act as a reserve fire brigade. evacuation of unforeseen numbers of pris- 

The rear area protection force thus pro- oners of war or civilian refugees. The 
vides a balanced force in being, capable RAP Force enables the commander to con- 
| of both rear area security and area dam-_  centrate on the main battle without divert- 
| age control. It provides a full-time com-_ ing his attention to problems in the rear. 
mand to plan for these emergencies under It gives him reasonable assurance that 
the supervision of higher headquarters. the flow of support to the combat forces 
It assures installation commanders of will continue without dissipation of his 
prompt relief. It makes available to the tactical reserves to patrolling and security 





} rear area commander a flexible reserve missions. It provides the field army the 
; force capable of contingency tasks which capability to cope with and recuperate 
e may arise under the stress of nuclear war- from disaster—in short, real protection 
1 fare, but for which it is not primarily de- for the rear. 

y 

d 

r 

y Unfortunately, in this age when so much stress is laid upon space projects 

: and mighty, long-range nuclear weapons, the true greatness and extent of the 


“ Army’s contribution to the cause of peace is not as well-known to the Ameri- 
can people as it should be. As a matter of fact, the peoples of the foreign 
countries in which Army personnel are serving know much more about it than 
do our own people. 


The bulk of the Army’s combat forces are stationed overseas in some 70 
4 other countries and areas. Army divisions are deployed on the ground in Eu- 
rope and the Far East. Army officers and men are assisting in the training of 





. approximately 200 allied ground divisions in 44 countries. The Army furnishes 
- 63 percent of the military personnel comprising the American Military Assist- 
- ance Advisory Groups and Military Missions which are engaged in helping to 
° build and maintain the far-flung bulwarks of freedom. 

nd Our Army combat forces on allied soil are absolutely indispensable ele- 
he ments of the global deterrent structure. The United States is the most power- 
e- ful member of the Free World’s collective security alliances—the Nation whose 
or capability is most respected by the Communists. Both from a military and a 
at psychological standpoint, nothing could take the place of powerful, battle- 
in ready American Army troops standing shoulder-to-shoulder with allied units. 
be They represent the solid substance of American participation in the common 
nd defense. To our friends and our potential enemies alike, they are visible, un- 
ili- mistakable evidence of our willingness and ability to carry out our commit- 
en ments and support our national policy. 

Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 
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MOMENT OF TRUTH 


Major E. M. Gershater, Chemical Corps 
United States Military Academy 





D URING the hours when the aft- 
ernoon sun shone brightly on the 
arena, the matador had given the 
aficionados a spectacular display of 
agility, cape-work, and showmanship. 
Frequent olé’s arose from the crowd, 
at each dramatic pass, as the infuri- 
ated bull repeatedly charged the slen- 
der, darting figure before him. Now, 
the late afternoon sun was low, the 
crowd was quiet, as the matador pre- 
pared the climax to his artful demon- 
stration. A wounded, weary, resentful 
bull eyed him menacingly as he ap- 
proached with muleta and short sword. 
Killing a bull in this manner is no sim- 
ple task: the matador must go in 
vigorously, over the animal’s horns, 


With the adveni of thermonuclear weapons and intercontinental ballistic 
missiles it becomes imperative that necessary provisions be made now 
to prevent interruptions of rear area and Zone of Interior operations 


and drive the sword home in one 
deft stroke. One miscalculation, the 
tiniest imperfection in timing, and 
the cruel horns will rip deeply and 
probably mortally into the man’s body. 
This moment requires a very special 
type of raw courage, undiluted by he- 
roic posturings. This moment, when 
the years of preparation and training 
are over, and the matador confronts 
the supreme physical danger, the afi- 
cionados call “la hora de la verdad.” 
American soldiers entering combat 
action for the first time were prone to 
announce soberly, “this is it,” but to 
the man in tights and ornate jacket, 
facing his deadly 3,000-pound enemy, 
it is the moment of truth.... 
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The hum of conversation, coughing, and 
scraping of chairs in Classroom E-12 
gradually died down as the instructor 
mounted the platform, adjusted his lapel 
microphone, and glanced at his notes. It 
was the 10th and final session of the 
Nuclear Weapons Employment Refresher 
Course being conducted at Fort Warhawk. 

“Gentlemen, we now begin the final 
phase of our course. This deals with rear 
area defense and area damage control, a 
most important part of our training. With 
the advent of thermonuclear weapons and 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, it is 
quite likely—Captain Holmes, may I have 
your attention, please?— it is quite likely 
that rear areas in general, logistical com- 
plexes, factory areas, and important cities 
will be lucrative targets. This will be true 
not only in corps and army service areas 
and the theater communications zone, but 
also in the Zone of Interior. The over- 
riding requirement, of course, is that the 
necessary provisions be made to prevent 
unacceptable interruptions of rear area 
operations—the military mission must be 
accomplished. 

“We shall examine this problem, gentle- 
men, within three frames of reference: 
first, the necessary characteristics of an 
administrative support system compatible 
with life in the nuclear age; second, the 
preventive and control measures which 
can limit the destruction and chaos gen- 
erated by nuclear attacks—these would 
include dispersion, camouflage, chemical, 
biological, and radiological warfare decon- 
tamination, and deceptive construction; 
and third, some of the specific command 
and control aspects of importance—SOP’s, 
communications requirements, and the use 
of combat forces for rear area security. 
We shall use a tactical situation, on the 
Arapahoe City map, as a vehicle for the 
examination of these problems. Sergeant 
White, please issue the maps and overlays 
1 and 2. 

“Now, since the Army is dependent on 


the administrative support provided by 
the rear areas, it follows that—Captain 
Holmes, I regret having to speak to you 
again, but may I please have your atten- 
tion?—it follows that we must be prepared 
to survive major disasters. Somehow, the 
ammunition, the gasoline, the rations, the 
smoke-pots, the bridging materials, and 
so forth, must reach the troops when 
needed, and the necessary medical serv- 
ices, transportation facilities, shop repair, 
and the like must survive and be available 
to the using troops if the Army is to con- 
tinue to function. 

“One aspect of this over-all problem 
which we believe is not commonly appre- 
ciated, gentlemen, is what might best be 
termed ‘the Zone of Interior hazard.’ The 
days when American ports, industrial 
areas, communications centers, and popu- 
lation concentrations were inviolate to hos- 
tile action are gone forever—the thermo- 
nuclear weapon and the ICBM have taken 
care of that. We are all prone to think 
that civil defense is not our business, but 
make no mistake about it, when the se- 
curity of the Army’s rear is at stake, when 
our vitally necessary administrative back- 
up is in jeopardy, we shall be very much 
concerned, and . . . gentlemen, may I 
please have your attention? This is most 
important, yet I have the impression that 
many of you are figuratively out on the 
golf course.” 

The period struggled on to 1700. 

* * * 

When the first thermonuclear missiles 
fell—almost simultaneously—on  Balti- 
more, New York, Pittsburg, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, and Arapahoe City at 0930 that 
November morning in 19__, the resulting 
chaos was indescribable. Most of the en- 
emy’s birds had been intercepted and 
destroyed far from our borders, but the in- 
evitable few had penetrated causing un- 
told casualties and heavy damage. 

At 1157 the telephone rang in the Office 
of the Commanding General, Second Mil- 
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itary Area, Fort Warhawk, Arapahoe. The 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Arapa- 
hoe, a frequent golfing companion in ear- 
lier, more placid days, now sounded 
frantic: 

“Nick, we need immediate help! We’ve 
got sheer anarchy down here . . . our local 
governmental machinery has just about 
broken down completely . . . the whole 
area is blazing. No one knows how many 
wounded are in the streets, and there are 
only a handful of our doctors and nurses 
available trying to care for them. Most 
of our key people are apparently out try- 
ing to evacuate their own families, in- 
stead of reporting to their Action Posts. 
Most of our ambulances, trucks, and fire 
engines were destroyed in the explosion, 
the rest can’t get through the exit-traffic 
to the disaster area .. . looting all over 
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. .. people are really starting to panic 
... half of our police force is either dead 
or missing .. . we’ve got to have help.” 

“Now, hold on, Dave, I know you’ve been 
hit hard, but this isn’t the Army’s mis- 
sion. We’re in combat readiness to defend 
this part of the country, if the enemy 
tries an airborne landing. In fact, it’s no 
secret that we are largely deployed that 
way right now. Besides, we have no au- 
thority to come into the civil defense pic- 
ture, you know that.” 

“Nick, I called the President just before 
calling you. He’s declaring martial law 
in this state and is ordering elements of 
the Army to move in. You’ll receive orders 
on it any minute. Nick, help us—please 
rush us everything you can spare, espe- 
cially some competent control personnel. 
The situation is desperate!” 
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UVWXYZ 666/000/CBA/134 101230 November 19_— 


FROM: DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TO: COMMANDING GENERAL 
SECOND MILITARY AREA 
FORT WARHAWK, ARAPAHOE 


PRIORITY: URGENT URGENT 


1. RESULT OF MAJOR ENEMY THERMONUCLEAR ATTACK 
ON DISTRICTS IN STATE OF ARAPAHOE, WITHIN GEO- 
GRAPHICAL LIMITS OF YOUR COMMAND, PRESIDENT HAS 
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DECLARED MARTIAL LAW AND ORDERED US ARMY TO PRO- 
VIDE MAXIMUM POSSIBLE ASSISTANCE TO CIVIL AUTHORI- 
TIES, WITHOUT JEOPARDY TO OVER-ALL DEFENSE MISSION. 


2. YOU ARE DIRECTED TO PROVIDE MAXIMUM POSSIBLE 
SUPPORT TO GOVERNOR AND APPROPRIATE OFFICIALS OF 
STATE OF ARAPAHOE, WITHIN LIMITATIONS OF COMMANDER 
IN CHIEF’S DIRECTIVE. PRESENCE OF IMPORTANT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS AND FEDERALLY OWNED PROPERTY IN TAR- 
GET FRINGE AREAS REQUIRES MAXIMUM EFFORTS DIRECTED 
TO PRESERVATION OF LIFE, DAMAGE CONTROL, AND PHYSICAL 
SECURITY. 


3. AT THE EARLIEST PRACTICABLE TIME, SUBMIT TO THIS 
HEADQUARTERS BY THE MOST EXPEDITIOUS MEANS REPORT 
OF ACTIONS TAKEN.... 


* 
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“Captain Holmes, prepare your com- 
pany to move into Arapahoe City. Second 
Military Area is sending us in as an ad- 
vance detachment. Your mission is to help 
the civil authorities bring the situation 
under control. From what little informa- 
tion is available, the situation there is 
desperate. Your principal duties are to 
assist in maintaining law and order, to 
restore minimum essential transportation 
and communication controls, and to en- 
sure the physical security of the military 
installations and federally owned property 
in the general area. 

“Until I arrive with the main body, you 
will coordinate with the Governor on dam- 
age control measures. His headquarters is 
now at Fire Station 127, on US Highway 
57, coming into Arapahoe City from the 
south. I’ll bring the main body about 1830 
tonight; you will then revert to my con- 
trol. Until then, you are in charge of the 
area—it’s your baby. Any questions?” 

“Yes, sir, I have. There are a couple of 
specific points, colonel, on which I should 
like to request guidance.” 

“Shoot.” 

“We'll undoubtedly have to requisition 
a lot of civilian transportation—trucks, 
taxicabs, anything we can get, I guess—to 
help clear the area, move the wounded, 
open up some access roads. If we run into 
some uncooperative people, how much au- 


Major E. M. Gershater received his edu- 
cation at the University of Nebraska and 
the University of Maryland. Commissioned 
in the Infantry in 1942, he served in that 
branch during World War II, and trans- 
ferred to the Chemical Corps in 1949. 
After duty as an instructor in atomic en- 
ergy and radiological defense at the Chem- 
ical Corps School, he was assigned as as- 
sistant executive officer, Office of the Chief 
Chemical Officer, Department of the Army. 
He is a graduate of the US Army Infan- 
try School, the Military Counterintelli- 
gence School, the Chemical Corps School, 
and the U. S. Army Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College. He presently is As- 
sistant Professor of Chemistry, Depart- 
ment of Physics and Chemistry, United 
States Military Academy. 





thority do I have to enforce my require- 
ments?” 


“Captain, the Governor has requested 
the President to send the Army in. As a 
consequence, the President has declared 
martial law. As an officer, you are, of 
course, expected to use good judgment— 
these people in there are Americans—but 
the situation in Arapahoe City must be 
brought under control. You make sure that 
each vehicle is properly used in necessary 
damage control operations. This is no ma- 
neuver, you know.” 


“Yes, sir, I understand. With regard to 
civilian doctors and nurses refusing to re- 
port for duty, sir... .” 


“T have perhaps not yet made my point 
clear, captain. You are in charge of the 
Arapahoe City area. You are acting by 
the authority of the President of the 
United States in any reasonable and pru- 
dent measures necessary to accomplish 
your mission. I repeat: use good judgment, 
but the power of decision is yours. Oh, one 
more thing: you will also be acting, in 
the interim, as a special advisor to the 
Governor on such matters as radiation 
hazards, entry into contaminated areas, 
and so on. You completed that nuclear 
weapons refresher training we ran last 
month, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir, but I didn’t think I’d be ap- 
plying that training quite so soon.” 

The colonel eyed the young officer sadly 
and wearily: “Nor did any of us, captain, 
I assure you, nor did any of us... .” 

* * te 

“Sergeant, form up the men. We’re mov- 
ing into Arapahoe City. They’ve been hit 
hard—we’ve been ordered in to try and 
help.” 

“Yes, sir, captain. SOP equipment?” 

“Right, except we’d better take all the 
extra communications equipment possible. 
I don’t know just what we’ll run into there. 
The civilian authorities appear to have 
about lost control of the town. It looks 
like we’re suddenly in the civil defense 
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business. It probably won’t bear much re- 
semblance to the Tennessee maneuvers or 
the Fort Warhawk CPX last year... 
we move out in 30 minutes . . . get the 
men ready.” 
* x oo 

The sun is now nudging the horizon, 
the shadows are long across the arena 
floor. It is painfully quiet as the matador 
stands poised a few feet before the 
wounded, dangerous creature. The muleta 
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masks the short sword, as the matador 
takes aim and gathers his physical and 
spirtual strength to hurl himself over the 
horns in that act of majestic physical 
bravery. Now are ended the painstaking 
efforts at developing and maintaining the 
necessary physical and mental capabilities, 
No vacillations, no fatal errors, no second 
chance. The moment for decisive and ef- 
fective action is at hand. It is the moment 
of truth. 





It is not my purpose to paint a black picture of fright when we discuss 
the consequences of a possible attack on the United States. It is reasonable 
to assume, however, that casualties could be measured in figures of eight dig- 
its. The 40-hour work week would be replaced by the 24-hour work day. The 
terrible tension of the period, compounded by the emotional strain, would 
increase daily morbidity. The inevitable casualty rate would be supplemented 
by an increase in accidental injuries. Our population, accustomed to special 
care, would be deprived of those services. The threat of epidemic, so little 
known today because of scientific and medical achievements, would become a 
stark possibility because of overexposure to the elements. 


I am not trying to paint a word picture of panic. The challenge facing 
OCDM is to marshal our nonmilitary defenses to the point that chances for 
panic are reduced to a minimum. A sturdy nonmilitary defense program, 
coupled with an effective deterrent and retaliatory military capability, should 
mean that hysteria will not be the inevitable result of attack on this country. 
If attacked we would reel with the blow as any country must if visited by 
the devastation of modern warfare. But adequate preparation. both military 
and nonmilitary, should mean that panic would not replace reason and blind 


fear would not supplant courage. 


Civil and Defense Mobilization Director Leo A. Hoegh 
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Chinese Communist Military Leadership 


Dr. S. M. Chiu 
Assistant Professor of History, Centenary College of Louisiana 


4 om army has been a decisive factor 
in the rise and triumph of communism in 
China and will play an important role in 
determining the political future of the 
Peking regime. Because of the strong cult 
of leadership inherent in totalitarian com- 
munism and of the personal nature of Chi- 
nese armies in modern times, to under- 
stand the Chinese Communist Army is to 
understand its leadership. What are the 
characteristics of the present Chinese 
Communist military elite? Would their 
education and experience be a handicap 
in the missile age? What is the relation- 
ship between political and military policy, 
and in the light of past patterns, what 
are current trends in the evolution of the 
high command? 

Chinese Communist Army leadership 
has three striking features. First, it has 
remained stable, having undergone only 
minor changes in personnel since 1935 
when, it is commonly agreed, Mao Tse- 
tung and his associates assumed formal 
control over the party organization in ad- 
dition to their already well-entrenched 
power in the army. Second, military lead- 
ership has been identical with political 
leadership, a result of the insurrectionary 
nature of the party prior to 1949 which 
necessitated the merging of military and 
political tasks. Third, the Communists 
have shown considerable flexibility in 
adapting the command structure to chang- 
ing conditions. 


Experienced Leaders 

After 1935, and through the war years, 
Mao’s control of the army was unchal- 
lenged. Of the military leaders only Chang 
Kuo-tao and Hsu Hsiang-chien were not 
considered Mao’s friends. Chang himself 
dissipated his strength during the “Long 
March” (1934-35) and was purged shortly 
afterward. Hsu has remained in relative 
obscurity, never later given an independ- 
ent command although he outranked al- 
most all other officers. 

During the war between China and 
Japan (1937-45), the Communist Army 
was nominally placed under the Nation- 
alist Government as a result of the rap- 
prochement of 1937, but in reality it re- 
mained independent, and was instrumental 
in the establishment of political regimes 
in the so-called liberated areas under Gen- 
erals Lin Piao and Nieh Jung-chen. Under 
the exigencies of war, nonmilitary leaders 
such as Po-I-po were charged with mili- 
tary responsibilities. The result was that 
of the 44 members of the seventh central 
committee of the party, 20 were primarily 
military men and at least eight others 
possessed military experience either in 
leading armed uprisings or as political 
commissars in the army. Among the latter 
group were Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao-chi, 
the current chairman of the Chinese Com- 
munist Government, and Chou En-lai. 

This is the group of men, plus some of 
the younger general officers, who have 
been consistently elected to the highest 


Although the Chinese Communist Army is in a period of transition and 
has succeeded in reorganizing the high command, the creation of an effi- 
cient professional officer corps may prove to be a more difficult task 
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positions in the party, who have been ap- 
pointed to high commands, and who are 
holding positions of power in the party, 
the government, or the armed forces. Num- 
bering about 30, they include the old- 
timers Mao, Chu Teh, Ho Lung, Peng Teh- 
huai, Lin Piao, Liu Po-cheng, Chen Yi, 
Yeh Chien-ying, Nieh Jung-chen, Teng 
Hsiao-ping, and younger men such as 
Huang Ke-cheng, the present chief of 
staff; Chang Ai-ping, deputy chief; Tan 
Cheng, director of the general political 
department; Yang Cheng-wu, the Peking- 
Tientsin garrison commander; and Yang 
Te-chih, formerly deputy commander of 
the “Volunteers” in Korea. 

A significant fact about this group is 
that most of them had their revolutionary 
beginnings before 1930 in collaboration 
with Mao and Chu. They all had field ex- 
perience in the early campaigns in the 
civil war and during the Sino-Japanese 
War during which most of them were 
regimental or brigade commanders. In the 
post-World War II period they had risen 
to membership in the highest military or- 
ganization, the Revolutionary Military 
Council, and now the National Defense 
Council (NDC). In the party, all of them 
are members or alternates of the 1945 and 
1956 central committees; and 10 of them 
are members of the present Politburo. 
Undoubtedly, it is this group that has con- 





Dr. S. M. Chiu was born in China. He 
received his B. A. from Indiana Univer- 
sity in 1949; his M. A. the following year 
from the State University of Iowa; and 
his Ph. D. degree from the University of 
Southern California in 1958. During 1952- 
53 he was assigned as Research Associate, 
Asiatic Studies Department, University of 
Southern California, on Human Resources 
Research Institute project, United States 
Air Force. He presented a paper at the 
annual convention of the Association od 
Asian Studies in Washington, D. 
March 1959. The author of “The Gideme 
Communist Army in Transition,” Far 
Eastern Survey, he presently is Assistant 
Professor of History, Centenary College 
of Louisiana, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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stituted the leadership of the Chinese Com- 
munist Army most consistently and over 
the longest period of time. 


Closer Investigation 


A closer examination of the lives of 
these men in terms of their education, ex- 
perience, place of birth, and length of 
party membership reveals the following. 

First, 44 percent of them were born in 
the Southern Chinese province of Hunan. 
The fact that Mao himself is from the 
same province has led many to bélieve that 
he has deliberately favored the natives of 
that province in order to build up a coterie 
of faithful followers. Although this pos- 
sibility exists, it should be noted that Hu- 
nan was the scene of military activities in 
the 1920’s. A survey of high Nationalist 
military officers listed in the 1945 Who’s 
Who also reveals that Hunanese generals 
and lieutenant generals predominate. 

Second, only about one-third have had 
any formal military education. Of these, 
50 percent are graduates of the Whampoa 
Military Academy, the school founded in 
1924 in Canton by the revolutionary Na- 
tionalist Party. This shows that for the 
Chinese Communists, so far at least, for- 
mal military education is not a requisite 
for a career in the Red Army. This should 
not be surprising because, according to 
Lenin, a Communist cadre is a _ profes- 
sional revolutionary accepting whatever 
assignment the circumstances dictate. 

Third, everyone in the group joined the 
Communist Party before 1930, and prac- 
tically all of them started their revolu- 
tionary career in the Hunan-Kiangsi So- 
viet area with Mao Tse-tung. 

Fourth, all of them have fought and 
risen to fame through three decades of 
guerrilla wars which, under circumstances 
of civil strife, proved highly profitable to 
them. Colonel Rigg has pointed out in his 
book, Red China’s Fighting Hordes, that 
not until 1948 did they have to fight any 
large-scale campaign involving the em- 
ployment of large armies and strategic 
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principles. This experience could have pro- 
duced in them a “guerrilla mentality” 
making them overly reliant on the unor- 
thodox. 

Some Younger Leaders 


After the founding of the Communist 
regime in China in 1949, military and po- 
litical tasks have been more clearly de- 
lineated; and the regularization of the 
armed services consequently has brought 
to the forefront a number of hitherto ob- 
secure younger leaders. The general staff, 
in particular, is manned by them. It may 
be significant that these younger men have, 
in contrast to their seniors, received some 
type of formal military education either 
in Communist short-term academies or in 
the Soviet Union. They can be considered 
career military officers in the sense that 
they have had little experience outside 
the army. It is this group—averaging 
about 50 years of age—who will assume 
military leadership, barring future purges. 


Command Structure Changes 


Although top Chinese Communist Army 
personnel have had stable and long tenures 
in high office, the command structure has 
been changed more frequently in accord- 
ance with changed conditions. It is worth 
noting that these organizational changes 
have been effected with unusual smooth- 
ness. Under the limitations of the insurrec- 
tionary period, 1927-45, the high command 
was simple. Guerrilla warfare necessi- 
tated the scattering of forces most of the 
time, and the fluidity of territorial occu- 
pancy made a rigid central command in- 
advisable. Moreover, early Red Army 
units grew out of local partisans, some- 
times far from the center of Communist 
power and in infrequent contact with one 
another. The high command consisted in 
simply a People’s Military Council headed 
by Chu Teh with doubtful authority over 
the scattered units. Only units of divi- 
sional strength had chiefs of staff whose 
capacity was strictly advisory. 

The simple command structure per- 
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sisted until after World War II when the 
vastly expanded army and the accelerated 
occupation of territory in the civil war 
brought about a reorganization. On the 
Communist side the civil war was directed 
by a headquarters of the People’s Libera- 
tion Army (PLA) with Chu Teh as com- 
mander in chief. At headquarters were 11 
departments including a general staff, 
rear service, training, an adjutant gen- 
eral’s office, operations, liaison, and an 
air forces department. This elaborate or- 
ganization appeared to be of secondary 
importance because the civil war was not 
fought along well-marked fronts and Com- 
munist forces were operating on a regional 
basis, each regional army commanded by 
a top-level Communist. Lin Piao was com- 
mander in chief of the Northeast’ Demo- 
cratic Allied Forces, later renamed the 
Fourth Field Army (1948); Chen Yi was 
commander of the East China Field Army, 
predecessor of the Third Field Army. 


Later Reorganizations 

By the end of 1948, when the Commu- 
nists turned to the offense against the 
Nationalists, the designations of the army 
according to geographical location were 
changed to the First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth Field Armies. In the following 
year the new Communist Government, 
which was declared to be a coalition based 
on the alliance of proletarian and nonpro- 
letarian progressive forces, was founded. 
Correspondingly, the military establish- 
ment was reorganized. The highest mili- 
tary organization was the People’s Revo- 
lutionary Military Council, one of three 
parallel branches of the government di- 
rectly under the highest governing body, 
the People’s Government Council of the 
Central People’s Government. To give ex- 
pression to the coalition nature of the gov- 
ernment, five ex-Nationalist generals who 
defected during the early stages of the 
civil war, and one long-retired admiral 
were made members of the 28 member 
military council. Under the council were 
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a chief of staff, a general political depart- 
ment, and seven other departments and 
bureaus. Article 23 of the Organic Law 
of the Central People’s Government, which 
was adopted by the Chinese People’s Po- 
litical Consultative Conference in Sep- 
tember 1949, said that the PLA and other 
“people’s armed forces” throughout the 
country “shall come under the unified con- 
trol and command of the People’s Revolu- 
tionary Military Council.” 

Obviously, military command and plan- 
ning were not possible for a body the size 
(28 members) of the council. Moreover, 
most of the Communist members of the 
council were away from Peking holding 
military or political positions in other 
parts of the country which was then di- 
vided into six political-military adminis- 
trative areas. These regional bosses, like 
Kao Kang in Manchuria, enjoyed such a 
great measure of freedom of action that 
for a time it even appeared that the emer- 
gence of a new warlordism was not en- 
tirely impossible. Thus the council in Pe- 
king could not have real power, but was 
merely a facade of military “united-front- 
ism.” This military united front, like the 
proclaimed coalition nature of the civil 
government, was based on the idea that 
nonproletarian interests still existed which 
must be reflected in political institutions. 
The united front also served to facilitate 
Communist control over non-Communist 
sections of the population by controlling 
their representatives. In the army, by 
keeping non-Communist generals in what 
seemed to be a high policymaking body 
—the military council—the ex-Nationalist 
personnel that were integrated with the 
Communist units through defection or 
capture would be more easily controlled. 


Centralization of Power 


By 1953 a process of centralization of 
power in the Communist Party had been 
set in motion; regionalism was abolished; 
the First Five-Year Plan of industriali- 
zation and socialization of agriculture was 
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inaugurated. The culmination of this proe. 
ess was the inception of a “constitutional” 
government in 1954. 

A fundamental dogma of Marxism. 
communism is that political institutions 
reflect the mode of production in a given 
society, and changed productive relation. 
ships must necessarily produce changes 
in the political structure and its personnel 
representing various social classes. By 
1954 China was closer to socialism after 
the liquidation of landowners as a class 
and the urban bourgeoisie overawed than 
in preceding years. Those participants 
who were brought into the government in 
1949 as representatives of nonproletarian 
interests were, in 1954, no longer con- 
sidered important. The new constitution 
adopted in September 1954 by the first 
National People’s Congress, and the pub- 
lication of the government roster reveal 
unmistakably that the Communists had 
fully consolidated their power. Whereas 
in 1949-54, state power was vested in a 
multimember People’s Government Coun- 
cil with non-Communist representation, 
the new document provided for one chair- 
man as chief of state with almost dicta- 
torial powers. He is, as far as the armed 
forces are concerned, ex officio chairman 
of the newly created National Defense 
Council, successor of the Revolutionary 
Military Council, and also commander in 
chief of the armed forces. 


National Defense Council 


The functions of the NDC are not speci- 
fied in the constitution, but judging from 
the size of its membership (99 regular 
members in addition to one chairman and 
14 vice chairmen as reorganized in April 
1959), real authority evidently lies in the 
Ministry of Defense in the State Council 
(cabinet). Of the 14 vice chairmen of the 
NDC, four are non-Communists—Ch’eng 
Chien, Chang Chih-chung, Fu Tso-yi, and 
Wei Li-huang, all ex-Nationalists—while 
more than one-fifth of the regular mem- 
bers also are former Nationalist generals. 
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Conversely, the Defense Ministry is headed 
by Lin Piao and all seven vice ministers 
are Communists. It is safe to say, there- 
fore, that the NDC, like its predecessor, 
is a united front organization to give the 
appearance of unity between the Commu- 
nist Party and other minority groups that 
still are condoned. 

The puzzling factor at present is the 
position of the general staff. There are 
reasons to believe that it, together with 
the several service administrations, the 
rear service department, the training, ca- 
dres, finance, and political departments, as 
well as the general inspectorate and the 
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issued in the name of the commander in 
chief of the PLA (Chu Teh) or of PLA 
Headquarters now are published in the 
name of the Minister of Defense. On 1 
January 1955, for example, Peng Teh-huai 
invited Chiang Kai-shek’s soldiers to de- 


fect using these words: 


Those of Chiang’s army who surrender 
shall be reorganized in accordance with 
the objectives of the liberation army, and 
shall be accorded treatment equal to my 
[Pen Chun in Chinese] army. 

In the third place, there is reason to 
believe that the present setup in Commu- 
nist China is patterned after the Soviet 
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front army commands, is placed adminis- 
tratively under the Minister of Defense. 
In the first place, since the reorganiza- 


| tion of the military establishment in 1954, 


the name “PLA Headquarters” has not 
been used in Communist periodicals and 
official pronouncements. Apparently, the 
front armies, the number and location of 
which are unknown, have replaced the 


| field armies of old, as suggested in the 
Regulations for the Service of Officers, 
) promulgated in February 1955. 


In the second place, directives formerly 
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system under which the general staff, the 
political administration, and other depart- 
ments are all attached to the Ministry of 
National Defense. 


National Defense Ministry 


Therefore, the National Defense Min- 
istry probably is organized as shown on 
the chart. 

This organization is not too far different 
from that of the non-Communist countries. 
However, taking the United States as an 
example, the Secretary of Defense has 
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great responsibility in policymaking, 
whereas the Chinese Communist defense 
minister is primarily an administrative 
agency implementing policy made else- 
where. Then who makes the policy? The 
Chinese Communist Government, accord- 
ing to Mao, is a coalition government based 
on the alliance of four classes: workers, 
peasants, petty bourgeoisie, and national 
bourgeoisie, but under the leadership of 
the working class and the Communist 
Party. 

At the apex of the party organization 
is the Politburo and its standing commit- 
tee of five: Mao, Liu Shao-chi, Chou En- 
lai, Chu Teh, and Chen Yun who are in 
perpetual session. Undoubtedly, this small 
group makes all policies from day to day 
subject only to the approval and review of 
the central committee and the party con- 
gress. No evidence is stronger than the 
fact that these same men monopolize all 
the important positions in the party, the 
government, and the armed forces. They 
and their supporters, as members of the 
party first, are bound by the party con- 
stitution to carry out faithfully the poli- 
cies and decisions of the party and to ful- 
fill energetically the tasks assigned by the 
party, so that all branches of the govern- 
ment with Communists on the staff are 
dominated by the party. 


The preamble of the state constitution 
declares that “the Party is the highest 
form of class organization,” and “it must 
work strenuously to manifest its correct 
leadership role and its role as the core of 
all activities in all phases of state life 
and to oppose any tendency toward depart- 
mentalism. . . .” 

There is little doubt also that Mao Tse- 
tung, as chairman of the party and of 
the Politburo, is the pinnacle of the py- 
ramidal power structure in the Communist 
Party. His recent retirement from the 
chairmanship of the government appeared 
not to have affected his position. Because 
of his long dominance over the party, the 
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multiplicity of important jobs he has held, 
the manner in which he is held up as the 
infallible leader, and the fact that mere 
mention of his name evokes awesome 
cheers, Mao is definitely far and above 
the most powerful individual in Commo. 
nist China. It may be recalled that after 
the secret speech of Khrushchev at the 
20th Party Congress in the Soviet Union 
downgrading Stalin, the Chinese Commv. 
nist Party, after a long unexplained gi. 
lence, came to the defense of Stalin in an 
official editorial in Jen Min Jih Pao. It 
might have been intended as a justification 
of the position of Mao when it said in 
part: “It is utterly wrong to deny the role 
of the individual, the role of the fore. 
runners and leaders.” 


Military Policy 

The role of Mao in military policymak- 
ing is explained by a Communist historian, 
Liao Kai-lung. 

We all know that the CCP and Chair. 
man Mao are leaders in the revolutionary 
movement of modern China, and the crea- 
tors of modern China. Without this lead- 
ership, the Chinese people could not have 
arisen. ... 

After the failure of the first revolution 
(1927) . . . comrade Mao creatively ap- 
plied Marxism-Leninism to the concrete 
conditions in China ... so that the party 
acquired a firm Marszist-Leninist political 
line as well as a military line.... 

The creative Marxist-Leninist military 
line has two aspects. First, army building. 
China’s army must be an army of th 
people, responsive to the leadership of the 
proletariat. ...It must observe the Three 
Disciplinary Rules and the Eight Points 
of Attention. All these are part of Mao's 
military line. Secondly, as early as 1928- 
31, Mao had formulated his tactical prin- 
ciples. His Strategic Problems in China's 
Revolutionary Wars, published in 1986, 
summarized the military experience of the 
ten years of civil war.... 

The correct leadership of comrade Mao 
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has enabled the party to achieve victory 
during the war of resistance and in the 
war against Chiang and the United 
States. 

Another recent Communist writer, Mo 
Wen-hua, claimed further that PLA has 
always been controlled by Mao; and this 
same writer called upon everyone to study 
Mao’s “scientific military ideas,” which he 
described as “the application of the Marx- 
ist-Leninist military science in semifeudal 
and semicolonial China.” 

Furthermore, of all the Chinese Commu- 
nist leaders, Mao alone has written ex- 
tensively on military affairs. The only two 
widely circulated booklets written by Chu 
Teh include his military report to the 
seventh party congress in 1945, and a 
discourse on guerrilla warfare quoting 
liberally from the works of Mao, both gen- 
erally devoid of any original contributions. 
That Mao alone has written on military 
matters does not mean, of course, that 
there are no strategic thinkers among the 
Chinese Communists. Liu: Po-cheng, the 
noted one-eyed general, is known for his 
grasp of strategy. It does appear, how- 
ever, that Mao’s monopoly of military 
strategy has tended to discourage others 
from writing on this subject, a phenome- 
non not unique to Communist China among 
totalitarian states. What he has said about 
strategy and tactics is unconditionally ac- 
cepted by his subordinates as the truth. 
In the last analysis nothing succeeds like 
success, and the Chinese Communist Army 
thus far has been successful and its suc- 
cess is credited to Mao. 

The most notable trend in recent years 
in connection with the military leadership 
and high command has been the attempt to 
produce a professional officer corps and 
to transform the essentially guerrilla type 
army into a coordinated modern fighting 
machine capable of fighting wars of the 
missile age. The reorganization of the 
high command has been described. Soon 
after the inauguration of the new consti- 
tution, several important measures were 
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taken, beginning with the promulgation 
of the “Regulations for the Service of Of- 
ficers,” which for the first time differen- 
tiated Communist officers into 12 grades 
and which stipulated conditions for ap- 
pointments and promotions. Soon after 
this came the military service law which 
made service in the armed forces obliga- 
tory for those 18 years of age or older. 


The New Generation 

The older generation of military officers 
were retired gradually from active com- 
mand. Of the top leaders, 10 were made 
marshals, others were transferred to po- 
litical positions, or to still important mili- 
tary jobs of a supervisory nature, while a 
number of younger men were being 
groomed to assume greater responsibility. 
In addition to those names mentioned pre- 
viously, the membership list of the NDC 
elected earlier last year included a number 
of hitherto unheard of individuals includ- 
ing Wang Ping, deputy garrison com- 
mander of the Peking-Tientsin area, and 
Li Tien-yu, a corps commander. For a 
time, apparently between 1955 and 1958, 
the great emphasis on professionalism, the 
rank consciousness created by differences 
in pay between grades, and even by re- 
splendent uniforms of higher officers 
sharpened the conflict between the old and 
the new generation of officers. 

As early as 1956 Tan Cheng, director of 
the general political department, revealed 
the general prevalence of “commandism,” 
“dogmatism,” and conceit on the part of 
some officers. A certain degree of “com- 
mandism” (the establishment of superior- 
subordinate relationships throughout the 
ranks), and “dogmatism” (the study and 
application of established military prin- 
ciples in contrast to the improvisations of 
guerrilla armies) is inevitable in the proc- 
ess of modernization. However, these were 
in direct conflict with the Communist claim 
of the infallibility of Mao’s military “line” 
outside of which there was nothing worth 
learning, and with the “democratic” na- 
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ture of the army on which the Communists 
have long prided themselves. Further- 
more, if permitted to grow without proper 
political guidance, professionalization of 
the military leadership could result in a 
military elite that places its own class in- 
terest above its loyalty to the party. This 
is the contradiction the Chinese Commu- 
nists have been trying to resolve since 
1957 when the army personnel were sub- 
jected to a general “rectification” cam- 
paign—which is still going oh—to remedy 
“commandism” and “dogmatism.” 

In the initial phase of the campaign, in 
1957 and early 1958, army officers were 
required to restudy the works of Mao on 
military affairs, and the curriculum of 
military schools was revamped to include 
20 percent political studies, 50 percent in- 
dependent studies, and 30 percent tech- 
nical studies with added emphasis on the 
works of Mao. Then in August 1958 Chu 
Teh, in an article, pointed the direction 
in which the Communist Army was to 
travel. Granted the importance of tech- 
nology in future wars, he said, it is poli- 
tics, political systems, and people’s hearts 
that decide victory or defeat. The political 
control of the army, by party committees 
and political commissars, was strengthened 
instead of deemphasized. Finally, two 
months later, Mao appealed to all army 
officers to “go to the masses’—to serve 
as privates on the company level for a 
month each year (some with no fighting ex- 
perience for as long as a year) to “foster 
the Communist spirit of equality,” and to 
improve the relations between officers and 
men. The Communists estimated that in 
six months, 150,000 officers in the armed 
forces including 160 generals had served 
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in companies. While these measures indi- 
cate how effectively the army and the offi. 
cers are controlled by the party, they also 
tend to decelerate the process of modern- 
ization. 
Conclusion 

Obviously, the Chinese Communist Army 
is in a period of transition. In order to 
create a modern army, it seems, the Chi- 
nese Communists must have a _ stream- 
lined command structure, an educated of- 
ficer corps well-versed in modern strategy, 
and the physical equipment to fight mod- 
ern wars. They have succeeded in reorgan- 
izing the high command into a highly cen- 
tralized nerve center for the direction of 
war; and, since the Korean war, logistical 
services and firepower have been increased 
and standardized chiefly through stepped 
up Soviet aid, according to most observers. 
The creation of a professional officer corps 
may prove to be more difficult. because of 
the problems already discussed. Non-Com- 
munist observers have, furthermore, in- 
sisted on the existence of provincial fac- 
tionalism among the officers, particularly 
those from Hunan and Szechwan, pointing 
to the fact that of hundreds of former 
Nationalist officers now with the Commv- 
nists, only two, Chen Ming-jen, commander 
of the Twenty-first Corps near the Indo- 
chinese border, and Tao Shih-o, com- 


mander of the Twenty-second Corps in. 


Sinkiang, are trusted with active com- 
mands, and both are from Hunan. What- 
ever the stresses and strains in Commu- 
nist China’s economy and _politico-social 
relationships, on which most observers 
have focused their attention, the future 
stability of mainland China will depend 
on the loyalty of the armed forces, partic: 
ularly the military leadership. 
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FOR USA 


If you are a US or Allied graduate of the USA 
CGSC (or if you have received equivalent construc- 
tive credit) you are eligible to enroll in the new 
USA CGSC Graduate Refresher Subcourse which is 
available for issue in March. Changes in weapons, 
organizations, and doctrine occur so frequently that 
even the most recent graduate tias need to study 
constantly to stay up to date. Therefore, the Col- 
lege constructed this extension subcourse to serve 
as a vehicle to bring graduates up to date. 

The refresher subcourse follows a different prac- 
tice from other College subcourses. Normally, texts 
are mailed to the student only when short extracts 
cannot be sent. In this case, however, the College 
recognizes that most of the texts are new and 
that you may wish to do more reading than that 
required to solve the exercises. Consequently, 
many of the latest manuals and College Special 
Texts are furnished the student. 

The subcourse consists of eight lessons (and if 
you are a US Reserve component officer it will 





have approximately 25 credit hours). The last les- 
son is a review, but there is no examination. Sub- 
jects include recent available unclassified instruc- 
tional material on Unconventional Warfare, use of 
nuclear weapons, automatic data processing sys- 
tems, new organizations, new staff procedures, and 
operational and administrative support doctrine. 
Following Leavenworth custom, the subcourse also 
contains concepts and ideas designed to stimulate 
your intellectual curiosity and to interest you in 
further research. 

The College is presenting this subcourse as a 
help and a challenge. You are the one most inter- 
ested in your own military education. You would 
not be a USA CGSC graduate did you not possess 
exceptional energy, conscientiousness, and military 
potential. You have invested many long hours of 
study in the basic Leavenworth subjects. The Col- 
lege has constructed this subcourse to help you 
protect that investment. 


To enroll, apply to the Director, Department of Nonresident Instruction, USA CGSC, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Give your name, address, rank, serial number, branch, and date of grad- 
uation or credit for USA CGSC. (US Army Reserve officers include your office of record.) Allied 


graduates should apply through appropriate MAAG’s, Missions, or Attaches. 
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‘Pershing’ Missile 

The United States Army’s Pershing 
surface-to-surface missile test firings will 
be accomplished “on schedule” according 
to recent statements of officials of the 
Army Ordnance Missile Command. No 
date for the firings was specified; how- 
ever, announcement was made that a two 
million-dollar test facility at Cape Ca- 
naveral, being constructed under the direc- 
tion of the US Army Corps of Engineers, 
is nearing completion. 

The Pershing is a solid-propellant, se- 
lective-range, two-stage ballistic missile 
which is scheduled eventually to replace 
the larger Redstone. Pershing is 13 feet 
shorter and considerably lighter than the 
Redstone. It will have a combination 
transporter, erector, and launcher which, 
with its solid-propellant characteristics, 
will provide considerably greater flexibil- 
ity and mobility without loss of range and 
accuracy.—News item. 


Sun Batteries For ‘Explorer VII’ 

United States Army-developed solar 
converters or sun batteries provided the 
power for the operation of instruments 
and radios in the Explorer VII satel- 
lite. The converters were developed at 
the US Army Signal Corps Research and 
Development Laboratory, Fort Monmouth, 
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New Jersey. Explorer VII contains a 91.5- 
pound payload which will furnish data on 
radiation and charged particles in the iono- 
sphere. It was placed in orbit by an Army- 
developed Juno II rocket.—News item. 


TV Picture Freezer 

An electronics manufacturer has an- 
nounced the development of a video pic- 
ture freezer which instantly stops televi- 
sion picture action and holds the fixed 
image on a screen for as long as 10 min- 
utes. The device can be connected directly 
to a closed-circuit camera, a video tape 
recorder, or other video: signal source. It 
will monitor the picture until the store 
switch is actuated manually or automat- 
ically. Possible applications for the device 
include employment in closed-circuit class- 
room instruction and the freezing of video 
signals for detailed study.—News item. 


‘M151’ Truck Due 

Four thousand and fifty of the new 
M151 which replaces the current jeep as 
the Army’s %-ton truck are due to be 
completed by March 1960. The new truck 
is 400 pounds lighter than the jeep, has 
30 percent more cruising range on the 
same fuel load, and 26 percent more cargo 
space. It has a considerably improved 
power-to-weight ratio—News item. 
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‘Davy Crockett’ 

The Davy Crockett weapons system un- 
der development by the Army will give 
infantry units organic, small, low-yield 
nuclear weapons which they can employ 
without calling for artillery support and 
without endangering friendly units or con- 
taminating the area. It has been reported 
unofficially that the rocket can be carried 
by two men, and can produce a yield of 
less than a kiloton—News item. 


Plastic Foam Shelter Tested 

Use of a plastic foam to form a low-cost, 
lightweight, and weatherproof shelter 
which may reduce military tentage re- 
quirements is being explored by the United 
States Army Quartermaster Corps. 

Scientists demonstrating the technique 
recently sprayed over an inflated canvas 
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US Army Photo 
Completed foam shelter 


dome a “self-rising” plastic foam mixture 
that hardened in less than an hour and 
produced a shelter much like an igloo. 
Ready for use after the canvas dome 
was deflated and withdrawn, the shelter, 
measuring six feet high and 12 feet in 
diameter, weighed less than 200 pounds. 
Superior insulating qualities may make 
it useful for personnel shelter or field 
storage. 
Mixed on the spot, the foam from which 
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the structure was made foamed in place 
on contact with the canvas hemisphere, 
expanding outward much like a cake ris- 
ing in an oven. The 1.5-inch thick walls 
were easily cut with a bayonet, making it 
possible to cut out doors, windows, and 


US Army Photo 
Openings can be cut where desired 


other apertures of any desired size. Den- 
sity and thickness of foamed shelters can 
be predetermined. 

Further Quartermaster exploration of 
this new concept with foam-in-place plas- 
tics ultimately may enable one member of 
a squad to carry the tentage requirements 
of the entire squad in two small contain- 
ers. When combined, the two chemical 
components which form the foam-in-place 
mixture expand to about 10 times their 
original volume. Color additives can be 
blended with the chemical mixture for 
camouflage purposes. 

Possible adaptation of the new chemical 
foam technique to other uses, such as 
packaging and field refrigeration, also are 
being considered by the quartermaster- 
industry team.—News release. 
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MSTS Retires Tankers 

Six government-owned tankers operated 
by the Military Sea Transportation Serv- 
ice will be retired from service in the near 
future. Privately owned American flag 
tankers will replace them on a charter 
basis. The ve-sels being retired are T-2 
tankers of 16,500 tons.—News item. 


‘Sergeant’ 

The United States Army’s Sergeant 
surface-to-surface missile is now replac- 
ing the Corporal. The new missile has 
many improvements over its predecessor 
in power, range, and accuracy. It provides 
the Army with a solid propellant weapon 
that approaches conventional artillery in 
mobility, ease of operation, and speed of 
emplacement, lack of complexity, and min- 





US Army Photo 
US Army’s Sergeant 


imum demands for specialized training 
for the artillerymen who fire it. The mis- 
sile is capable of carrying nuclear or non- 
nuclear warheads and is air transporta- 
ble-—News release. 
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Army-NASA Space Probe 

The recent launchings of Strongarm 
research rockets from Wallops Island, 
Virginia, by the Army and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
were designed to provide information on 
electron densities at higher aititudes, 
Data obtained from Sputnik III provides 
the desired data up to 500 miles elevation. 


Sy 


US Army Photo 
Strongarm II 


Such data is essential to the military mis- 
sile programs. 

The rocket assembly used in the Strong- 
arm consisted of an Honest John, two 
Nike Ajax boosters, a modified Recruit 
and a “scaled” Army Sergeant missile. 
Takeoff weight of the 56.48-foot rocket 
was 7,125 pounds and it was designed to 
reach a speed of 17,000 feet per second at 
burnout. Total flight time from takeoff 
until the nosecone plunged into the At 
lantic some 800, miles down range from 
the launching pad after having attained 
an altitude of 1,050 miles was approxi- 
mately 20 minutes.—News item. 
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Worldwide ADPS Network . 





US Army Photo 


Heart of Transportation Materiel Command supply system 


The United States Army’s Transporta- 
tion Materiel Command has opened a new 
supply network to furnish parts and sup- 
plies to about 250 “customers” throughout 
the world including Army, Navy, and Air 
Force installations. Based on an automatic 
data processing center at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and a transceiver network linking 
the center with its principal customers on 
five continents and the four major Trans- 
portation Corps supply installations in 
this country, the new system will process 
more than 1,000 requisitions each 24 hours 
automatically. 

This volume will require approximately 
10,000 individual transactions daily re- 
quiring information on 300,000 different 
items with 1,250,000 varying stock num- 
bers. This diversity of stock numbers is 
due partially to the switch over to a uni- 
form Federal parts numbering system 
that is now underway. 


The system will be activated by a re- 
questor indicating his requirements on a 
punched card at his own installation. 
These data will be electronically trans- 
mitted to the St. Louis center where they 
will be fed into a computer. 


The computer system will determine au- 
tomatically where the part is stocked and 
select a suitable substitute part if one is 
available and the requisitioned part is 
not. The necessary instructions are then 
transmitted to the appropriate shipping 
agency where a punched shipping order 
card is produced. This card serves as the 
shipping papers from which the order is 
filled and sent on its way. The system 
will permit the accomplishment of the re- 
ceipt and shipping cycle in approximately 
72 hours, a cycle which formerly required 
15 days. It is expected to save six million 
dollars annually for the next three years. 
—News release. 
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‘Jupiter’ Targets For ‘Zeus’ 

The Army Ordnance Missile Command 
has announced that a modified version of 
the Jupiter missile will be used as the tar- 
get for checking out the Nike Zeus anti- 
missile missile. The target Jupiter will 
have essentially the same exterior configu- 
ration as the production model, the modi- 
fication being in the internal instrumenta- 





US Army Photo 
Nike Zeus blasting off 


tion. The Zeus tests will be conducted in 
the Kwajalein and Johnston Island areas 
in the Pacific (MR, Nov 1959, p 83). Se- 
lected because of its reliability, the Jupiter 
missile will be used to boost a target war- 
head into space. The Zeus will fire only 
on the warhead. 

The third generation Nike missile is the 
only United States antimissile missile ca- 
pable of effective defense against enemy 
intercontinental ballistic missiles which is 
in advanced stages of development.—News 
item. 
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Improved Radar 

Recent technical breakthroughs will ep. 
able the Zeus to track oncoming inter. 
continental ballistic missiles at greate 
ranges and with greater accuracy tha 
previously practical. The increased caps. 
bility is the result of the development ¢ 
a powerful new klystron. The improve 
klystron can generate and precisely con 
trol a large amount of high-frequency rs. 
dar power. 

Shorter wavelengths make it possible t 
concentrate the radar’s energy into : 
sharper, more precise beam for greate 
accuracy in pinpointing and _ trackin 
small targets. The range of a radar de 
pends on the amount of energy that car 
be put into its beam. The new klystro 
can generate more power per wavelength 
than any microwave radar tube currently 
in use.—News release. 


‘M60’ Tank Tested 

The M60 tank (MR, Oct 1959, p 77) has 
been test fired on the Fort Stewart ranges 
The new tank weighs 52 tons and carrie 
a crew of four. It mounts a caliber .50 ant 
a caliber .30 machinegun in addition t 
its primary 105-mm gun. Powered by 4 
750-horsepower diesel engine, it has 4 
speed of approximately 32 miles per hou 

Aen 









US Army Photo 
M60 tank 
and a cruising range of 250 to 260 miles 
Considerable weight is saved in its cor 
struction by the use of aluminum instead 
of steel in the fabrication of approximately 
150 separate components.—News item. 
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Automatic Map Selector 

Large-scale map coverage of large areas 
in a usable form is the objective of an auto- 
matic machine known as the target map 
coordinate locator now under development 
for the Army. The device will, upon in- 
dication by the operator of the general 
coordinates of the desired target, automat- 
ically select the correct map from a file 
of over 11,000 sheets and display it on 
a large viewing screen. The complete proc- 
ess will require only 15 seconds. Accurate 
coordinates can then be determined by the 
positioning of horizontal and vertical cross 
hairs. 

Maps stocked in the machine may be 
of varying scales. They will be stored 
as 70 millimeter microfilm pictures. For 





Target map coordinate locator 


target location purposes, 1:25,000 scale 
maps normally will be employed. 

The new device will be about six feet 
high, 29 inches deep, and 3% feet wide. 
It will weigh about one ton, and require 
only about one-fifth of the space now 
needed to store the equivalent number of 
map sheets. 

Target map coordinate locators are in- 
tended for use at field army and corps 
headquarters and by lower echelon units 
such as army missile units which require 
accurate location of targets over a wide 
area.—News item. 





Test Chamber At Monmouth 


An improved high-altitude test cham- 
ber that duplicates conditions encountered 
by missiles and satellites 100 miles above 
the earth has been put in use at the Army 
Signal Research and Development Labo- 





US Army Photo 
High-altitude test chamber 


ratory at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. 
The new stainless steel test chamber is 
eight feet long and five and one-half feet 
in diameter. Test chamber temperature 
can be varied from 90 degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit to 300 degrees above-—News 
item. 


Future Medical Support 

Recent statements of The Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Army indicate 
that the concepts of medical support are 
keeping abreast of changes in military 
mobility. It is expected that by 1970 over 
80 percent of the medical support for ar- 
mies will move through the air in helicop- 
ters or other vertical takeoff vehicles. 

Small emergency medical teams or dis- 
pensaries will be flown to disaster areas 
in pods by special aircraft. Field medical 
installations may be dug in by giant bull- 
dozers and covered with earth to protect 
them from fallout and other nuclear haz- 
ards. Such installations may have floors 
and walls of quick hardening sprayed plas- 
tic cement and covered by prefabricated 
flash and fallout-repellent material.— 
News item. 
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New Light Helicopter 

The Army’s new light helicopter, the 
YHC-1A, has undergone initial flight test- 
ing. It is a smaller version of the YHC-1B 





Little John in YHC-1A 


(Chinook) medium transport helicopter 
(MR, Oct 1959, p 79) which is currently 
in the development stage. 

In a recent test at Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds the new aircraft demonstrated 
its ability to transport internally a com- 





Rocket and crew unloaded 


plete Little John weapons system includ- 
ing the rocket, its launcher, and crew of 
eight. In this test the crew unloaded the 
equipment, set it up, and fired a rocket. The 
crew and launcher were airborne again in 
11 minutes and 57 seconds.—News item. 
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Classroom Television 

The US Army Air Defense School a 
Fort Bliss, Texas, is in the advanced plan. 
ning stage on a closed-circuit television 
system which will reach over 200 class. 
rooms. Planned facilities will permit th 
concurrent transmission of five program: 
from a main studio or from two mobik 
field stations——News item. 


People’s Helicopter 

A one-man helicopter known as the Lit. 
tle Zipster was demonstrated for the first 
time recently at Pinehurst, North Caro. 
lina. Intended primarily for private trans. 


Little Zipster 
portation, the new craft is expected to sell 
for less than $7,000 and to have an operat 
ing cost of around five dollars per hour. 
Gross weight is 700 pounds and cruising 


speed is 60 miles an hour.—Commercial 
release. 


Thermoelectric Clothing 

Currently under development for the 
United States Navy is a suit that may 
permit its wearer to switch from warm t 
cool without changing clothes. The pro 
tective garment will contain a thermoelee- 
tric conditioner which produces cooling 
effects when current is passed through 
small pellets of a semiconductor material. 
When the current is reversed in the pel- 
lets heat is produced.—News item. 
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Army Troops Out Of Iceland 

The one United States Army battalion 
combat team stationed in Iceland will be 
returned to the Continental United States 
and inactivated. Withdrawal of the 1,200- 
man unit will léave approximately 4,000 
United States Navy and Air Force per- 
sonnel on the island. The Army and the 
State Department have stressed that this 
in no way reduces the US commitment to 
NATO, for elements of the Strategic 
Army Corps are “always prepared to move 
to any part of the world on an hour’s no- 
tice.’—News item. 


New Flight Records 
Both speed and altitude records for 
flights of manned aircraft have tumbled 





High-flying Starfighters 


in recent weeks. A United States Air 
Force F-104C Starfighter reached an al- 
titude of 103,395 feet to exceed by 8,760 
feet the record established by a Soviet 
T-431 last summer. The climb to the 30,000 
meter mark (98,424 feet) was made in 
just 15 minutes 4.92 seconds from brake 
release. This is also claimed as a world’s 
time-to-climb record. The aircraft is re- 
ported to have attained a top speed of 
Mach 2.36 or about 1,600 miles per hour 
in setting the latest record. 


Also challenged was the world’s closed 
course (circular) level flight speed record 


previously held by a French air force pilot. 
An F-105 Thunderchief supersonic fighter 
bomber clocked a speed of 1,216 miles per 
hour over the 100-kilometer circular course 
in 183 seconds to beat the French record 
of 1,100.4 miles per hour established in 
June 1959. Flying at 38,000 feet the pilot 





F-105 Thunderchief 


and plane were under a constant two and 
one-half G strain during the entire flight. 
The F-105 used was a standard opera- 
tional plane weighing in at almost combat 
weight less ammunition and other stores. 

A third record of 1,520.9 miles per hour 
in straight flight was clocked by an F-106 






F-106 Delta Dart 


Delta Dart. This plane made two runs 
through an 18-kilometer course to beat a 
claim by the Soviet Union that one of her 
jets, an E-66 delta-wing fighter, flew 1,483 
miles an hour in October.—News item. 











JORDAN 

Aqaba Opens New Port 
Jordan recently inaugurated the new 
deepwater port of Aqaba. Located at the 
northern tip of the gulf by the same name, 
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Port of Aqaba 


Aqaba is Jordan’s only access to the sea. 
The Gulf of Aqaba opens into the Red Sea 
and provides ready passage to the com- 
mercial routes entering the Suez Canal. 
—News item. 
ALGERIA 

Sahara Oil 

Oil from the Sahara Desert started to 
flow to international markets recently 
when a 400-mile pipeline from the Hassi 
Messaoud area in the central Algerian 
desert to the Mediterranean coast was 
completed. Currently flowing at the rate 
of 100,000 barrels per day, the new line 
ultimately is expected to move 275,000 
barrels per day as additional pumping 
stations become operational. Exploratory 
efforts to date have disclosed reserves of 
10 billion barrels in the Libyan and French 
Algerian areas of the desert.—News item. 
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WEST GERMANY 
More ‘F-104’s’ For Germany 

The West German Parliamentary De. 
fense Committee has approved plans for 
an increase in the number of F-104 Star. 
fighter fighter bombers which are to he 
built in West German plants. 

Original plans called for the construc. 
tion of 200 of the supersonic, high-altitude 
planes. This number will be increased to 
564. Ninety-six additional F-104’s will be 
purchased from the United States manv- 
facturer.—News item. 


Plan Nuclear Ship 

The first West German nuclear-powered 
ship to be built with United States help 
is expected to be launched within three 
years.—News item. 


‘Mace’ Surface-To-Surface Missile 
The Mace surface-to-surface missile will 
be added to West Germany’s arsenal ac- 
cording to plans of the Defense Ministry. 
Funds in the amount of 112 million dollars 
have been earmarked for the purchase of 
the United States missiles. The Mace is 





Mace on mobile launcher 


44 feet long and 54 inches in diameter. It 
is reported to have a range in excess of 
650 miles and an altitude capability of 
40,000 feet. It has a nuclear capability and 
is transported and fired from a semitrailer 
called a “translauncher.” The trans- 
launcher and its prime mover are equipped 
with giant low-pressure tires for improved 
mobility—News item. 
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Joint Weapon Development 

It has been reported that West Germany 
will cooperate in the development of Brit- 
ain’s new ground-to-ground artillery 
rocket, the Bluewater. The two countries 
also have agreed to cooperate in trying to 
develop a joint tank, prototypes of which 
are to be ready in both countries this year. 
It is probable that the new tank will use 
the British 105-mm gun used on current 
British medium tanks.—News item. 


NATO 

European Weapons Production 

Discussions in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization Military Committee may lead 
to the establishment of additional produc- 
tion facilities in Europe for the manufac- 
ture of major weapons systems for use 
by members of the alliance. Plans have 


Red-Eye surface-to-air missile 


been announced previously for the pro- 
duction of the United States Army’s Hawk 
surface-to-air missile by France, Belgium, 
West Germany, Italy, and the Nether- 





lands. Representatives of several NATO 
countries, including France, have re- 
quested United States assistance in the 
manufacture of 1,500-mile intermediate 
range ballistic missiles. 

Interest also has been expressed in the 
Red-Eye, shoulder-fired antiaircraft mis- 
sile (MR, Oct 1959, p 80) now in the final 
stages of development for the US Army. 

Tentative plans have been drawn up for 
the production of the United States-de- 
signed Sidewinder air-to-air missile by an 
international group consisting of West 
Germany, Greece, Turkey, Norway, Den- 
mark, and the Netherlands. The general 


Se 
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US Navy Photo 
Sidewinder air-to-air missile 


concept of providing European countries 
with their own manufacturing resources 
calls for the US to provide documents, 
designs and drawings, tools, dies, jigs, and 
other basic machinery until such time as 
the allied countries can produce their own 
equipment.—News item. 


INDONESIA 
‘C-130’s’ Ordered 
The Republic of Indonesia has ordered 
five C-130B Hercules turboprop transports 
from a company in the United States. The 
contract includes an option to buy five 
more Hercules.—News item. 
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Giant Radar 
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Concept of largest radar 


The United States Army Engineers will 
install a powerful radar, equipped with a 
1,000-foot antenna reflector, in Puerto 
Rico as part of an Advanced Research 
Projects Agency project to determine 
structure and composition of the upper 
atmosphere. The radar will be used for 
ionospheric measurements including the 
study of midcourse effects of atmosphere 
on ballistic missiles. The scope may be 
used to detect transient streams of charged 
particles from outer space and to obtain 
radar echoes from Mars and Venus. 

Cornell University has contracted for 
the design and construction of the radar. 
The reflector will be installed in a natu- 
ral bowl. It will be surmounted by a 600- 


foot high tripod supporting a rotatable 
arm carrying the antenna feed on a radial 
track. This arrangement permits scanning 
the radar beam 20 percent off vertical. 
The i,000-foot antenna will be the largest 
known. Total cost of the installation is 
estimated at 4.5 million dollars.—News 
item. 


PAKISTAN 

Karachi Airport 

United States Army Engineers are su- 
pervising work on a 12,000-foot runway 
at Karachi Airport. This and other im- 
provements planned for the airport are 
due to be completed by mid-1961.—News 
item. 
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NORWAY GREAT BRITAIN 
In-Service Study British Draft Eased 
Conscripts in the Norwegian armed Britons whose draft deferments extend 


forces are given duty time opportunities 
to continue their general education. While 
serving a 16- or 18-month obligatory tour, 
the new soldiers are required to spend 40 
hours on study of the social sciences. An 
additional 110 hours of study are required 
on subjects of their choice which may be 
selected from approximately 400 courses 
provided free of charge.—News item. 


NATO Depots Sanctioned 

The Norwegian Parliament has author- 
ized the construction of oil and ammuni- 
tion depots in south Norway for Norwe- 
gian and other allied naval forces. The 
new facilities, which are part of the NATO 
infrastructure program in Norway, will 
be jointly financed by NATO member na- 
tions. The installations will remain under 
Norwegian control, to be operated and 
maintained by Norwegian personnel. The 
supplies will belong to member countries 
participating in the joint naval defense, 
including Great Britain, Denmark, and 
West Germany. In case of war, the sup- 
plies would be placed at the disposal of the 
commander in chief of NATO’s Northern 
Command. 

The authorization for construction of 
this depot is not expected to affect, in any 
way, the official policy of barring the sta- 
tioning of foreign military forces in Nor- 
way in time of peace nor the ban against 
the storing of nuclear warheads in Nor- 
way.—News item. 


Nuclear Power For Vessels 

Renewed interest in the development of 
nuclear-powered merchant ships was in- 
dicated in a recent report from Norwegian 
Government authorities to the Parliament. 
The report emphasized the requirement to 
keep abreast of research in this field— 
News item. 


beyond 1 June 1960 will not be drafted 
into military service. It is anticipated that 
60,000 men will be drafted in 1960, the 
final year of compulsory military service. 
—News item. 


USSR 

Estimates Of Strength 

Recent estimates of military strength 
released following meetings of NATO of- 
ficials in Paris indicate that the Soviet 
Union has approximately 100 missile 
bases operative. Its intercontinental mis- 
sile is believed to have been operational 
since early 1958. In addition to ICBM’s 
and IRBM’s, the Soviet Union is said to 
have a submarine launched solid-propel- 
lant sea-to-ground missile in service. 

Information from the same source in- 
dicates that the total number of undersea 
craft in the Russian Navy is placed at 
somewhere between 500 and 600. Tota! 
strength of the military service is esti- 
mated to be 2,350,000 men in the army 
and 700,000 in the navy. The air force is 
said to have about 20,000 operational sir- 
craft based on about 1,000 airfields. The 
ground forces are still estimated at 175 
divisions. Troop reductions, if any, have 
occurred in the service forces rather than 
in the fighting forces—News item. 


CANADA 

‘Starfighter’ Redesignated 

The Canadian version of the Starfighter, 
which was to be known officially as the 
CF-111, has been designated the CF-104. 
This change will eliminate confusion when 
referring to the aircraft which is known 
in the United States Air Force and Ger- 
many as the F-104. The CF-104 designa- 
tion originally was assigned to the first 
version of the Avro Arrow which existed 
on paper only.—News item. 
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Comments on Today's Military Thinking 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Emile Wanty in “L’Armee La Nation” (Belgium) November 1959. 


A regular feature of L’Armee La 
Nation is an analysis and summary 
of current military writing prepared 
by Major General Emile Wanty (Re- 
tired). The November 1959 edition of 
this commentary is of particular in- 
terest to our readers for, among other 
things, it discusses subjects and arti- 
cles previously published in the MIL- 
ITARY REVIEW.—Editor. 


“THE only way to prevent ossification 
of mind is to accept nothing as fixed, to 
realize that the circumstances of war are 
everchanging, and that consequently or- 
ganization, administration, strategy and 
tactics must change also. . . . Adherence 
to dogmas has destroyed more armies and 
lost more battles and lives than any other 
cause in war.” 

These striking words—and how true 
they are—are by Major General J. F. C. 
Fuller, the well-known British military 
author and, around 1923, the prophet of 
future use of tanks. 

Major General Lionel C. McGarr, Com- 
mandant of the U. S. Army Command 
and General Staff College, has inscribed 
them at the head of his study, “Keeping 
Pace With the Future—The Power of 
Thought—New Horizons,” published in 
the September 1959 issue of the Military 
Review. 

It is incontestable that American mili- 


tary instruction is turning resolutely to- 
ward the future. General McGarr discovers 
a fourth dimension in the art of war 
which is represented by the psychological 
factors among which are power, speed, 
dynamism of thought, and decision at all 
civilian and military levels. This clear and 
incisive article takes a stand against the 
dynamism of Communist ideology. In 
passing it defines doctrine as an entity of 
“principles and policies applicable to a 
subject which have been developed through 
experience or theory that represent the 
best available thought, and indicate and 
guide but do not bind in practice.” 

I have noticed the serious inadequacies 
of a rigid and intolerant doctrine which, 
at times, turns its back on realities. 


The author adds that doctrinal work is 
the sum of current doctrine (training 
literature) and of future doctrine (com- 
bat developments); these two systems 
must operate within a common set of long- 
range objectives and be mutually sup- 
porting. Current doctrine which is not 
forward-looking is as unsound as future 
doctrine which exceeds the practical, pro- 
jected state of the art. Close integration 
of the two systems is essential. It is es- 
sential to develop, to encourage flexibility 
of the mind and creative thought. “Imagi- 
nation is more important than knowl 
edge,” said Einstein. 
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This important article confirms the con- 
viction that public opinion must be com- 
pletely enlightened on the subject of the 
complex and permanent character of the 
threat, a threat which is not solely mili- 
tary in nature. Although the American 
press devotes itself more and more to this 
task, the same is not true in our Western 
(European) countries. 


It is significant particularly to the aca- 
demic authorities that a certain movement 
is taking shape in France. In February 
1959 the head of the Academy of Rennes 
asked the Minister for National Educa- 
tion for the creation of a certificate of 
higher studies of modern and contempo- 
rary military history at the Faculty of 
Letters and Humanities. 

Also in Rennes, which is near the Mil- 
itary School of Coetquidan, about 60 of- 
ficer candidates of the latter were pre- 
pared for the certificate of studies in 
social psychology in 1957-58. In 1958 aca- 
demic and military leaders from Bordeaux 
defined a similar program for the Insti- 
tute for Applied Humanities in an attempt 
to create common scientific research in 
the fields of psychology and military so- 
ciology, science of activity, theory of 
games, and operational research. One ques- 
tion was asked: “What are the enrich- 
ments that the university and the army 
can and must derive from each other?” 
Would not such a study be interesting in 
Belgium? As the author of “Armies and 
University” says in the Revue Militaire 
d’Information (July 1959), this coopera- 
tion would contribute to “dissipating mis- 
understandings that could become tragic 
... and in uniting the men who have the 
responsibility for forming other men.” 

To form other men! Is there enough 
thought given to this terrible and noble 
task when it—incidentally—comes to con- 
sidering the reserve cadres? This prob- 
lem is of capital importance; in France 
they will constitute four-fifths of the 
leadership of the mobilized army; in Bel- 


gium the proportion will be smaller, al- 
though it will represent a large majority. 


Spirit of the Mission 

It has become more and more a fact 
that the leaders on all levels will have 
to have initiative to the extreme degree. 
Having been given a mission, they will 
have to take “measures that are much 
more adapted to the spirit of the mission 
than to its letter.” This requires prompt 
and precise decisions—decisions which 
cannot verge on the “almost.” Has it been 
well understood what all of this will de- 
mand of our reserve officers; all that this 
presumes and demands of basic military 
education and efforts to keep this educa- 
tion current? 

In France the funds authorized for this 
purpose amount to 1,200 million francs 
(four percent of the military budget), 
double that of 1958, but still insufficient 
to call up some units to their full comple- 
ment. The great majority of the reserve 
cadres lend their moral support but all 
do not actively participate. A minority 
of 17 percent participate regularly and 
voluntarily in this program of self- 
improvement. Participation includes cor- 
respondence courses, reading current pub- 
lications, examining case studies to 
determine fundamentals, trimestral prac- 
tice sessions for officers, and monthly ses- 
sions for noncommissioned officers. 

But all of this does not relieve the unit 
commander of the responsibility for the 
instruction of his cadres that are subject 
to mobilization. In the final analysis—and 
here we are drawing closer to the Swiss 
formula—this is a matter of conferring 
“real existence” on a unit that exists only 
on paper; a kind of “permanent night- 
light.” In France around 200 of these 
groups function as “instruction units” 
under the direction of regular army offi- 
cers who are dynamic, talented, and who 
have outstanding personal qualities. The 
first condition for success is to be able 
to assemble the cadres easily, therefore, 
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recruitment is very localized. It is also 
necessary to arrive at a mobilization of 
a regional character in order to meet the 
probable initial conditions of conflict. A 
formula such as this could be inserted 
easily and effectively in the Belgian sys- 
tem: in the new reserve infantry divi- 
sions of a reduced type, in the home de- 
fense forces, and in other formations. 

In France these instruction units com- 
prise a small number of reserve officers 
who have committed themselves to serve 
each year for one month; they act as in- 
termediaries between the mobilization cen- 
ters, the active and the reserve cadres. 

An editorial in Revue des Forces Ter- 
restres, July 1959, makes a clearly defined 
distinction between the reserve officers who 
are subject to mobilization and others who 
are set apart for units that are to be 
created later, those attached to the civil 
defense, or those who will remain with 
their normal professional activities in con- 
sonance with the National Service Decree 
of 7 January 1959. 


Employment of Combined Arms 
Consider the infantry in the center of 
this periodic and circular scrutiny of the 
use of arms in close coordination. Colonel 
Rouyer in the Revue des Forces Terres- 
tres presents the case for the infantry. 
Certain writers feel that infantry no 
longer has its place in close combat, and 
must give way to armor. 

However, the infantry still will have to 
conquer or defend the terrain. From a 
classic argument let us retain the fact 
that the best machinery can fail and man 
will always be in a position to supplement 
it. The usefulness of large, motorized 
mountain or airborne units is not being 
discussed, but rather the infantry divi- 
sions of the normal type. Are they not 
condemned? Large armored units respond 
to very different needs. These latter are 
meant for widespread maneuvers in depth, 
on diverging or converging axis but sep- 
arated by vacuums. These will have to be 
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provided with slower units. This does not 
rule out their dynamic use of the infantry 
employing “conventional and nuclear fire. 
power, organization and occupation of the 
terrain, and offensive maneuvers on the 
flanks and in rear areas of the enemy.” 


The infantry of the armored division 
must have the same mobility as the tanks; 
once disembarked, it will have to clear the 
terrain, occupy it, or organize it. It may 
fight over terrain that is inaccessible to 
armor, or again constitute an axis for ma- 
neuvers, a zone for engagement, cover 
withdrawals, or provide flank protection. 
Hence it is necessary to transport it in 
cross-country, full-track vehicles that are 
armor-plated and afford a certain degree 
of immunity from bullets, shell fragments, 
and radioactive dust. Opponents of full 
mechanization present valid arguments. 
Tactically speaking the full-track vehicle 
is more vulnerable to aviation and less 
mobile. 


The organic mechanization of large in- 
fantry units must be approached with cau- 
tion, not in principle but for financial 
reasons. 

Colonel Rouyer points out that old- 
fashion traditionalists still defend con- 
ventional infantry, but by far the greater 
majority recognize the minimum necessity 
of motorization (mediocre solution), the 
usefulness of mechanization and, if possi- 
ble, that of vertical mobility. 

This infantry must have at its disposal 
an entire series of weapons which will 
enable it to operate effectively night and 
day. This demands a flawless target ac- 
quisition system. 

As basis for the internal structure, the 
author adopts a “unit whose tactical au- 
tonomous action is possible and whose 
elimination by an atomic bomb of 20 kilo- 
tons would not compromise excessively, 
the efficiency of the battalion of which it 
is a part.” 

With a view toward providing the ele 
mentary tactical units with the required 
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maneuverability, Colonel Rouyer—after 
Marshal Juin—advocates a light armored 
carrier in the motorized infantry divi- 
sions, taking the place of the automatic 
rifle, the machinegun, and the rocket 
launcher. Handled by two men, it will be 
armed with small caliber automatic weap- 
ons and an effective antitank gun with 
a range of 1,000 to 1,200 meters or a 
twin 30- or 40-mm gun with a range of 
2,500 to 3,000 meters. These light armored 
vehicles would operate in coordination 
with the full-track vehicles as personnel 
carriers for six men. 

The author outlines the offensive com- 
bat of infantry of this type as well as 
the organization of the elementary tacti- 
cal unit of four combat companies of four 
sections. Each section will have two ar- 
mored carriers, five full-track, six-man 
armored personnel carriers, and one full- 
track armored cargo carrier. The antitank 
company will consist of four mixed sec- 
tions equipped with light armored vehicles 
mounting the SS-11, one section of engi- 
neers, and one element of 120-mm mortars. 

This represents a new formula which 
is, of course, dependent upon the large- 
scale production of the light armored ve- 
hicle and the cross-country, full-track 
armored personnel carrier. 


Evaluation of Armor 

A writer, who signs with three crosses, 
sets himself up as an advocate of the 
heavy tank in future warfare but this time 
against antitank defense. 

He does it by introducing a human fac- 
tor—a factor which the military writers 
too often neglect. It is incontestable that 
weariness, nervousness, and even fear on 
the part of the crews of the various anti- 
tank weapons will lessen the effectiveness 
of their fire. The precision of wire guided 
projectiles like the SS-10 is dependent 
upon the gunner’s ability to see the ob- 
jective as well as the missile. Dust, dark- 
ness, and smoke can impose restrictions 
on these missiles and a static antitank 
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system could be neutralized by massive 
artillery preparation or by nuclear strikes. 

Dispersion, having become an essential 
factor, will fatally diminish the density 
and the effectiveness of the antitank de- 
fenses. These defenses will, therefore, 
have to become mobile while being power- 
ful and well-protected. Does this not bring 
us back to the tank? 

Now let us examine the Soviet potential. 
The author evaluates it at 500 medium 
or heavy modern tanks having conven- 
tional or atomic fire support. The sur- 
mised initial density is 25 to 30 tanks to 
the kilometer echeloned in depth. This 
initial density will continue to increase. 
These tanks maneuver in the dark toward 
artificially lighted objectives. The enor- 
mous fire support will be aimed at pre- 
venting the intervention of the unprotected 
medium tanks and of unarmored and 
lightly armored reserves. 


The author deduces that only the heavy 
tank will be able to respond to such a 
threat and to deploy under nuclear fire. 
From this he defines the essential char- 
acteristics of the vehicle as: effective ar- 
mament; very high mobility, sufficient pro- 
tection, low targets on receding lines; 
internal organization and sufficient space; 
reasonable autonomy; equipment for sight- 
ing and night-firing; simplicity, and a 
weight of about 25 to 30 tons. He points 
out that existing materiel does not com- 
bine these qualities. This article is pre- 
sented as a warning and a cry of alarm. 

Let us recognize the fact that here, as 
everywhere else, opinions oppose each 
other. Some feel that the tank is first, and 
above all, a direct fire weapon, others 
think of it as a weapon that primarily 
has capabilities for indirect fire. A third 
faction puts the accent on the combina- 
tion of fire and maneuver. 

Lieutenant Colonel Francis J. Kelly, 
author of “Why Not DIVARMOR?” (Mil- 
itary Review, August 1959), outlines the 
tank and the antitank firepower of the 
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pentomic infantry division as 145 guns 
(ninety-two 90-mm and thirty-three 76-mm 
tanks, and twenty self-propelled 90-mm 
guns (M56)). This is more than double 
the number of artillery pieces of which 
there are 66. He asks why not give this 
combination an organization similar to 
that of the divisional artillery? He bap- 
tizes it “DIVARMOR,” and proposes or- 
ganizational charts which assemble tanks 
and antitank weapons under one com- 
mander. He fails to give sufficient consid- 
eration to the fact that, if tanks can be 
employed on a moment’s notice to inter- 
vene in an antitank counterattack, their 
tactical role is never static. Such a solu- 
tion brings on an increase of the division 
personnel, while the demonstration of this 
necessity fails to be convincing. 

The maneuvers of the Swiss lst Army 
Corps last spring were interesting be- 
cause of their basic concept. Colonel Go- 
nard, the army corps commander, explains 
in the July 1959 issue of Revue Militaire 
Suisse that he intended to eliminate “that 
type of maneuver in which the two ad- 
versaries, thrown from afar against each 
other, advance and retreat in response to 
interventions of the directing staff.” The 
initial situation must be based on a con- 
tact that has been established previously, 
with partial confusion of the parties 
created by the directing staff and by the 
context of their orders for the initial 
movement. The actions which lead up to 
this situation should be studied ‘in cam- 
era” during an earlier phase. 

The problem of the modern commander 
is to “go from disorder to order’; often 
under the most difficult conditions. He will 
have to “put an end” to an “apparently 
chaotic situation,” and take measures to 
substitute order. The mission in conven- 
tional warfare was an absolute intangible 
notion. Circumstances could make it dif- 
ficult to execute or even delay its execu- 
tion without ever causing it to be ques- 
tioned. But from now on, nuclear upheaval 
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can influence the mission directly. Th 
maneuver of the Swiss 1st Army Corp 
was conceived in such a way that “th 
missions of the parties were manifestly 
no longer valid as soon as the exercise 
began.” The division commanders, left t 
themselves, were going to be obliged t 
modify their mission to meet the existin 
situation because the directing staff re 
fused to intervene. Furthermore, breakin 
with the usual erroneous ways, the direct. 
ing staff furnished information to th 
participants with the imprecision and de 
lays of reality, forcing the G2’s to & 
correlating and interpretive work. 

In my opinion this article merits th 
attention of the general staff. 


Soviet Military Thinking 

The name of Frunze is an integral part 
of the Soviet General Staff College. 

A political exile, he returned to Russia 
after having consecrated his years abroad 
to the study of the classics of the art of 
war. He became commissar, then com- 
manded the 4th Army of the Eastern 
Front and forced Admiral Kolchak to re 
treat; in 1919 he directed operations in 
Turkestan, then fought against General 
Wrangel’s troops in the Crimea. After the 
civil war he was placed at the head of 
the Red forces in the Ukraine and the 
Crimea, in 1925 he succeeded Trotsky as 
People’s Commissar for Military and Na 
val Affairs, and died suddenly in October 
of the same year. His various and numer 
ous works were reedited in 1957. Frunz 
was the apostle of a unified military doc- 
trine that was characteristic of the prole 
tarian, political and social system. This 
was, therefore, in opposition to the “capi- 
talistic” art of war. It was in contradic- 
tion to Trotsky who refused to see any 
difference at all between the act of war 
in a capitalistic society and the act of 
war under a socialistic system. The solv- 
tions of a given state, according to Frunze, 
must reflect the entire structure of that 
state’s life and economy. 
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The German concept of the offensive, 
the French mysticism of the defensive, 
and the British naval theory during the 
First World War translated the will of 
the economic classes who were masters of 
those countries. 


These are all affirmations that rightly 
astound our Western minds, but which are 
obvious in the twists of Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine and quite natural to the Soviet 
way of thinking. Frunze proclaimed the 
inevitability of war between the two sys- 
tems with the possibility, however, of an 
interlude of contractual relations that 
would permit peaceful coexistence. 


In the 1957 version, the editors have 
added this remark: “the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union completely adheres to 
the Leninist principles of the possibility 
of a peaceful coexistence of countries hav- 
ing different social systems.” 


In appealing to the “genius of the peas- 
ant for the war of the partisans,” Frunze 
was logical in his reasoning. 

He also advocated the “coming back into 
its own of the tank as an offensive weapon; 
the relief of units; night attacks on a 
large scale”; and the organization of com- 
bat units in regiments and brigades rather 
than in corps and armies. 

He also eliminated the possibility of de- 
cision by one single stroke of surprise or 
by the “blitzkrieg.’”’ According to him, all 
types of weapons must be used simultane- 
ously: no one arm will be sufficient by 
itself, 

Stalin adopted most of Frunze’s ideas 
and later added to them his five perma- 
nent fundamental factors and thus created 
a monolythical doctrine. 

Perhaps it is because of this diversion 
that Frunze’s work no longer has any- 
thing but a nominal value in the USSR, 
as Walter Darnell Jacobs, author of 
“Frunze Rides Again,” points out in the 
Military Review, June 1959. 

The most recent Soviet doctrine does not 
admit the possibility of concluding a war 
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within a short period of time. Even the 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, the inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles, and the 
intercontinental ballistic missiles cannot 
guarantee the rapid destruction of enor- 
mous armed forces; on the contrary, their 
use will prolong the war. 

Just as Dinnerstein has done in his 
book War and the Soviet Union, Raymond 
L. Garthoff will soon publish a work So- 
viet Image of Future War. In its July 1959 
issue the Military Review furnished a 
kind of preface to this work in the article, 
“Soviet Doctrine on the Decisive Factor 
in Modern War.” Mr. Garthoff makes ref- 
erence to the same source material by the 
same Russian authors as was used by 
Dinnerstein. 

In fact, the five permanent fundamental 
factors propounded by Stalin persist, but 
in a new form. In 1958 Soviet Colonel Baz 
wrote: 

One of the fundamental laws of victory 
is that contemporary warfare is essen- 
tially an economic war. More than in the 
past, it demands a precise calculation of 
the economic potentials of both camps in 
their preparation and conduct. 

But it must be taken as an accomplished 
fact that: 

The economic, Socialist system gives an 
enormous superiority to the USSR over 
every capitalistic state as far as economic 
and moral potential is concerned and its 
utilization with a view to victory in a war. 

The capitalistic strategy cannot count 
on the moral support of all of society be- 
cause it does not represent the interests 
of the people and is not inspired by the 
objectives of a just war. Such a strategy 
leads to an overevaluation of the purely 
military factors, to adventure in the art 
of war, and the overestimation of the role 
of one particular arm, or of an element 
of the armed forces. 

It should be noted that this is not a 
matter of demonstration but a statement 
of principle. 
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Stalin’s five factors are restated and re- 
grouped as follows: First, “the stability 
of the rear” becomes “expansion of the 
economic potential.” Second, “army mo- 
rale” is that of the “entire nation.” Third, 
fourth, and fifth, “quantity and quality of 
the divisions” (or rather the divers com- 
posing forces), “armament of the army,” 
and “command aptitude” constitute the to- 
tal power of all of the armed forces. Fi- 
nally, they are summarized in a trinomial: 
political-morale, economic, and military 
element. 

Are these principles, or necessary con- 
ditions? Stalin called them “factors.” They 
are important for they disclose how the 
Soviet military doctrine on warfare de- 
velops. 

Victory can be won only by the de- 
struction of the opposing military power 
in a long, arduous, and worldwide war. 
This will necessitate powerful ground 
forces, continuous moral tension, and an 
all-out economic effort. This doctrine is 
not only expressed in the writings but in 
the entire Soviet organization. 

If Stalin’s factors remain, the military 
genius of the dictator has nonetheless re- 
ceived a serious jolting. KHrushchev him- 
self has not hesitated to describe the in- 
adequacy of Soviet armament in June 
1941, the gaps that were created by the 
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political “purges” in the high command §mot 
(1937 to 1941), and Stalin’s skepticism ginte 
toward information received that an. §pos: 
nounced the imminence of aggression; his T 
irritability, his ignorance of the real sit. § ster 
uation; and the inopportunity of certain § arn 
orders that caused enormous losses (Khar. § pla 
kov 1942, for instance). pre 

It is probable that the historians wil § anc 
not go as far as that in their critique wha § are 
they revise the history of the Second Worli § pic 
War within the outline of the new politi 9 an 
cal trend. The same grievances will hk § suc 
aired but they will be toned down in such § dit; 
a way as to exonerate the other member §f reg 
of the Central Committee of the Commv § to | 
nist Party from all responsibility sine § wh 
the latter cannot, under any circumstance, Jf by 
“lose face.” On the contrary, one of the § cis: 
tasks that will fall to these historians o J pe 


tomorrow will be to place the party ina 
favorable light, having succeeded in rous 


ing and mobilizing the popular masses and a 
radically changing the course of the war. its 
André Pierre has published an interest: ons 
ing article on this subject in the Militar ex 
Review (May 1959). ae 
It is difficult to establish an official his- a 
tory that is completely impartial; it has sai 
been given up in certain countries, or 9 os 
it would appear. In the USSR there is 
no hesitation to re-create it, if the need 
arises. a 








Command 


Digested by the MIILTARY REVIEW from an article by Major General Milija Stanishich in “Vojno Deb’ 
(Yugoslavia) Issue 1-2, 1959. Translation by Mr. LaVergne Dale, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


MODERN military theory recognizes the 
importance of initiative, and the fact that 
a future war will be total, long-lasting, 
and devastating; that it will be conducted 
over much greater expanses than previous 
wars and will be primarily a war of ma- 
neuver. Hence it is necessary that the in- 
itiative of the human individual in war be 
studied thoroughly. 


Initiative 











Initiative in an army is that force which 
is created by the capability and habit d 
its men and commanders, acting in the 
spirit of the directives of their superior 
—and outside of these bounds whenevel 
the situation requires—employing thos 
means and methods which best meet the 
requirements of the particular situation 
accepting responsibility as logical, ani 
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mobilizing both the power of the human 
intellect and material means at their dis- 
posal to the maximum extent. 

The necessity for initiative in an army 
stems from the nature and character of 
armed conflict. Combat operations take 
place under conditions which cannot be 
predicted accurately. Changes are rapid 
and sudden in war. Higher staffs often 
are not in a position to have a precise 
picture of the situation, particularly over 
an entire front. It is not possible to deal 
successfully with all these complex con- 
ditions and changes by means of fixed 
regulations and initial plans. If they are 
to be dealt with successfully, commanders, 
who are capable of solving new problems 
by the quick application of their own de- 
cisions and countermeasures, are indis- 
pensable. 


It is impossible completely to foresee 
and make provision for the fluid situation 
which will be faced by an entire army or 
its individual units. Therefore, maximum 
realization of plans and orders can be 
expected only when a command structure 
exists that will carry out orders in a 
realistic manner and courageously make 
use of its resources for the attainment of 
success, 


There are many conditions and factors 
which influence the appearance and de- 
velopment of initiative in an army. Among 
them are the character of a war, combat 
morale,* mode of combat action, unity of 








view of command cadre, training, and 
schooling. Although these exert their in- 
fluence on initiative collectively and in 
mutual interdependence, they shall be ex- 
amined separately in order to analyze the 
subject matter from a number of points 
of view to attain a more reliable con- 
clusion. 
The Character of War 

The character of a war is determined by 

the social and economic framework within 


*In this article, the author uses the term “combat 
morale” to mean morale and esprit. 
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which it evolves, and by the objectives for 
which it is carried on. This in turn exerts 
an influence on the ‘human factor—on 
moral strength and combat ability. A di- 
rect influence is exerted by the character 
of a war on the involvement of men’s con- 
science. This is manifested in the form of 
convictions of the masses of the unavoid- 
ability and justness of the war which they 
are conducting, and in the will, effort, 
capability, and energy for enduring and 
conquering which they display. 

With the advent of massive armies 
equipped with various means, the partici- 
pation of the masses in the establishment 
of the economic, moral, political, military, 
and technological conditions indispensable 
for the conduct of war has increased great- 
ly. Recently, the role of the public con- 
science has attained extraordinary signif- 
icance in wars of liberation and revolution. 
Such struggles have made a marked im- 
print on war as a social phenomenon. 

The objectives of wars of liberation and 
revolution correspond to the demands for 
social development and lead to decisive 
social changes. The fundamental and pro- 
gressive nature of these wars makes the 
broadest participation of the masses in 
the struggle possible. They demand max- 
imum mobilization of the economic and 
moral forces of the country. The political 
aims of these wars, aims in which the 
masses are vitally interested, develop an 
enthusiasm in the struggle which moti- 
vates heroism, resoluteness, endurance, 
and initiative. 

The internal relationships of armies of 
liberation and revolutionary armies differ 
essentially from the relationships in ar- 
mies waging unjust wars. These factors 
exert a positive influence on the develop- 
ment of initiative. The unity of the com- 
mon interests for which they are fighting 
deeply penetrates and unites commanders 
and men, and a new perspective and re- 
lationship toward the freedom and rights 
of the individual is developed. All this 
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contributes to the development of a healthy 
and vigorous atmosphere in which reigns 
the spirit of mutual trust, esteem, and 
companionship—a spirit which develops in 
the individual a strong drive and the will 
to fight and conquer. 


It is essential that the leaders of wars 
of liberation and revolution stir up, by 
every means, the initiative of the masses 
and the individual. In this force resides 
one of the principal advantages over the 
enemy. It has been necessary to discard 
the concepts and reactionary theories 
which regard a man as an instrument of 
combat, and to assume the view that every 
human being in combat is an active factor 
on whose consciousness, will, and ability 
the outcome of the struggle depends. 

The result of all this has been that 
initiative, in these wars, has manifested 
itself as a mass phenomenon. This was con- 
vincingly apparent in the Yugoslavian Na- 
tional War of Libera‘ion, the Civil and 
Patriotic Wars of the Serbian Army, the 
fighting of the National War of Liberation 
of the Chinese Army, and the struggles 
of the people of Indochina and Algeria. 
The question poses itself whether in an 
eventual future conflict the social and po- 
litical character of the war will have an 
influence such as this on the appearance 
and development of initiative. 

Based on what can be foreseen of the 
nature of a future war, it is logical to 
presume that it will require greater po- 
litical and moral unity of the population 
and the army. It would be possible, with- 
out exaggeration, to say that never before 
was the outcome of a struggle so depend- 
ent on the awareness of men, on their 
moral strength, and will to conquer. 


Combat Morale 
Success in war depends, in addition to 
other factors, on the combat morale of the 
nation and the army. 
The character of the economic and social 
situation constitutes only the general sup- 
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porting framework for combat morale 
Combat morale is a specific aspect of th 
understanding of men in combat. It de 
pends on a considerable number of factors 
among which are: conviction of the masse 
of the unavoidability of the war, the ef. 
fectiveness of military doctrine and or 
ganization, and the influence of command 
military tradition, and allied successes. h 
addition to all this, combat morale i 
formed and its quality is tested in battk 
against the adversary. Therefore, the con- 
bat morale of an army is not a constant 
but, under the influence of reality is sub 
ject to frequent change. This factor im 
poses on commanders the task of cease 
lessly and energetically working toward its 
development. 

Strong combat morale is marked by: 
high degree of aggressiveness in the exe- 
cution of combat operations. A unit posess- 
ing this characteristic may be assigned 
decisive objectives and missions for it is 
prepared to employ fearless and energetic 
measures to attain them. 

A commander with high combat moral 
is prepared to make courageous decisions, 
to undertake operations best calculated to 
surprise the enemy, and to wrest the in- 
itiative from enemy hands. He is capable, 
under conditions of the gravest danger, 
of making maximum use of his capacity 
for action, of his training and his will 
continuing his fight for victory although 
it cost him his life. 

If we examine the influence of combat 
morale on initiative in a future war, it 


is logical to presume that morale will bk | 


of even greater importance than it has 
been in the past. It is most probable that 
the complex over-all conditions and the 
violence with which war will be waged wil 
increase the influence of morale in the 
outcome of operations. If we analyze the 
destructive possibilities of modern weap- 
ons, we arrive at the conclusion that the 
hardships and the dangers in modern bat 
tle can be countered successfully only by 
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constant maneuver. Only the man who 
possesses an unshakable will to conquer 
is able to conduct operations under such 
complex combat conditions. 


Mode of Combat Action 
In tracing the quality of initiative 
throughout the history of war, we find that 
it has always been related to and depend- 
ent on the manner in which operations 
have been conducted. Thus it continually 
evolves and changes. 


In the earlier historical eras the con- 
ditions for the development of initiative 
did not exist to any significant degree. 
Relatively small armies with modest 
means, the small size of the battlefield, 
and the short duration of decisive battles 
did not favor the development of initiative 
in each echelon of the armed forces. 

Matters underwent a radical change in 
this respect with the appearance of na- 
tional armies on the stage of war. The 
conduct of warfare over greater expanses 
and the complexity of war materiel re- 
quired greater activity, self-reliance, and 
initiative in combat operations. 

The Second World War and the period 
immediately after it are most interesting 
in the study of the influence of initiative 
on the conduct of combat operations. This 
period discloses that there are great dif- 
ferences between armies that have waged 
classical, frontal wars and those which 
have waged fully nationalized partisan 











war. 

Definite social, economic, military, and 
technological conditions and a concrete 
relationship toward the enemy have re- 
stricted the methods and forms of combat 
employed by armies conducting the so- 
called frontal war. This kind of warfare 
is characterized by a high degree of cen- 
tralization both in the employment of 
forces and means and in the organization 
and execution of operations. It is under- 
standable that such control of operations 
restricted self-reliance and freedom of ac- 
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tion on the part of subordinate command- 
ers to a considerable degree. That is the 
chief reason why initiative in those armies 
was manifested preponderantly in the 
higher commands. Only under certain con- 
ditions and in certain operations such as 
fighting in mountainous and broken ter- 
rain, night fighting, pursuit, and action 
in the enemy’s rear was it displayed by 
lower commanders. But even with limita- 
tions of this kind imposed by the general 
conditions of combat, commanders made 
efforts to enable subordinates to act with 
initiative within the framework of the 
existing situation. 


Nations and armies which have waged 
completely nationalized partisan war have 
adopted original principles and methods 
for the conduct of operations which differ 
basically from those adopted by armies 
which have waged frontal wars. Com- 
manders of partisan warfare have striven 
to employ such methods and forms of ac- 
tion as would encourage initiative. In a 
war of liberation or revolution, the pres- 
ence or the absence of initiative has meant 
either success or defeat. Command control 
also has been adjusted to this mode of 
operation: high command has retained 
control of only the general matters of war 
and the direction of the most important 
operations, assigning to tactical units 
broad freedom in the conduct of their own 
operations. This method of directing op- 
erations has created favorable conditions 
for the development of initiative from the 
individual soldier to the highest com- 
mander. 

There is no doubt that atomic weapons 
and other new means of war will bring 
great changes in the methods of conducting 
combat operations. The absence of fixed 
fronts, the major expanses over which op- 
erations will be conducted, frequent change 
from the attack to the defense, and op- 
erations in the enemy rear will create 
difficulties in coordinating the operations 
of lower units and will require their great- 
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er independence. Commanders on _ the 
battlefield will be faced with many great 
difficulties. There will be more surprise 
and unexpected losses and units will get 
into “impossible” situations more frequent- 
ly. Contact with higher headquarters will 
often be broken. Advances and withdraw- 
als at prescribed times may be impossible. 
The commander can have only one solution 
for these and similar problems. He must 
take the situation in hand and devise 
procedures for overcoming difficulties and, 
using his own initiative, continue opera- 
tions in the spirit of the concept of his 
superior. 

The conclusion can be drawn, there- 
fore, that modern combat cannot be suc- 
cessfully conducted without officers who 
are capable of operating independently 
and on their own initiative. 


Unity of View 

The more complex the organization of 
armies becomes, the greater becomes the 
need for unity of view on the part of the 
command cadre. This unity constitutes the 
basic prerequisite for united will and ac- 
tion and for the effectual employment of 
forces and means both in peace and war. 

As a result of the rapid development of 
war materiel, many changes have occurred 
in the mode of warfare during recent 
years. Governmental and military author- 
ities, faced with objective reality, have 
required that suitable tactical methods be 
developed and adopted by the entire of- 
ficer corps. 

The importance of unity of view for the 
successful conduct of war and for the de- 
velopment of initiative on the part of of- 
ficers is exemplified by the Yugoslavian 
National War of Liberation. 

In preparing for this war and in all 
the phases of its conduct, the CK KPJ 
(Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia) and the supreme 
staff unceasingly employed energetic 
measures to ensure unity of opinion on 





every vital political and military question, 
For the successful conduct of the revolv. 
tion, it was necessary that all concerned 
understand the political strategy and the 
basic principles of conducting partisan 
war. The care and attention that the mili. 
tary and political leaders of the Yugosla. 
vian war bestowed on this matter are well. 
known as are the means used to assur 
that the unity of idea, already attained, 
should be preserved and developed further. 
Under these conditions, there was realize 
such a high degree of unity of view that 
the supreme staff found it necessary ti 
retain only the direction of the general 
matters of the war. Subordinate officers 
were always in close ideological agreement 
with their superiors and successfully acte 
in the spirit of their decisions and dire 
tions. 


Today, the question of unity of view o 
the officer cadre assumes increased im 
portance for several reasons. 

Great social and economic changes, ani 
changes in the quality of weapons ani 
equipment indicate a significant difference 
in the conditions under which the war of 
the future will be fought. New conditions 
will bring changes in strategy and tat. 
tics. History shows us that during periods 
of rapid development of human society 
great changes have occurred in the char 
acter of war. It has been very difficult t 
predict the forms these would assume 
This is confirmed by the divergencies found 
in present-day theories of war. 

In the armies of small countries unity 
of view assumes great importance, for 
the conditions under which such armié 
conduct war are often more complicate 
and difficult than those in which large ani 
well-equipped armies operate. 

Unity of view can be attained only with 
the broad and active participation of th 
officers corps in the development of do: 
trine. To discover the most favorable 


ways, methods, and means for the condutt 
of a future war, it is necessary for th 
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staff to analyze their own and other na- 
tions’ military experiences and peacetime 
exercises. It is necessary to determine the 
general and special conditions under which 
war may be conducted, and to prepare an 
accurate estimate of its locale and the 
influence of new materiel on it. The end 
results of this effort will be dependent up- 
on the degree to which favorable condi- 
tions are secured for the frank exposition 
of the various ideas and proposals. 

Unity of view will play an important 
role in the conduct of war to the extent 
that it is based on correct and proper 
doctrinal concepts. Countries and armies 
which achieve unity of view will possess 
a powerful potential force, out of which 
will continually spring readiness on the 
part of commanders and units to oppose 
the enemy in the most effectual manner, to 
act with initiative against him, and to 
overcome him. 


Training and Schooling 

Training and schooling occupy a prom- 
inent place among the factors which in- 
fluence the development of initiative. En- 
thusiasm on the part of the individual 
in work or combat is indispensable for its 
appearance. Systematic training of will 
and practice on the part of commanders 
and men are required for its successful 
development and exploitation. Training 
assists in the formation of those traits 
of character without which initiative can- 
not be exploited successfully. Initiative is 
an essential part of the moral and intel- 
lectual strength of the individual. 

Training in the development of initia- 
tive does not require any separate and 
special measures, procedures, or forms 
aside from the influence of the everyday 
experience received during command duty. 
On the contrary, higher commanders by 
means of well-conceived and planned guid- 
ance and supervision can promote the de- 
velopment of initiative in their subordinate 
commanders. 


The key in the training of subordinate 
officers in general, and particularly in 
the development of initiative, is in render- 
ing them capable of independent action. 
The nature and character of armed com- 
bat demands the prominent expression of 
this quality, for the conditions of combat 
necessitate quick and timely arrival at 
suitable decisions, often, on the basis of 
limited or unconfirmed information which 
is incapable of being weighed accurately. 
Only a commander who is capable of in- 
dependently arriving at decisions and so- 
lutions to problems can employ initiative 
successfully and accept all the responsi- 
bility that goes with it. 

Although the army is one of the most 
centralized organizations of human so- 
ciety, it has adopted to its own needs the 
principle of decentralization of command. 
With the aim of increasing the efficacy of 
the military organization, decisions are 
left to subordinate commanders on prob- 
lems that they are able to solve independ- 
ently. But the delegation of authority and 
competence alone does not assure the de- 
velopment of initiative. This is a com- 
plex and lengthy process in which the final 
goal is attained by persistent effort on 
the part of the subordinate, and by care 
on the part of the superior to create con- 
ditions which promote the development of 
habits of independent decision and action. 

The realization of these conditions re- 
quires skill of direction on the part of the 
higher commander and is manifested by 
avoiding unnecessary limitations on sub- 
ordinates. This is best achieved when each 
echelon of command decides those matters 
which are within its competence and for 
which it is responsible. The most efficacious 
help for the lower commands is offered 
when the higher commander concentrates 
his efforts on the correct assignment of 
responsibilities and formulation of objec- 
tives, on ensuring the necessary means for 
their execution, and on timely checking of 
the results achieved. This approach to 
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command enables the subordinates to un- 
derstand completely what they are to 
achieve, the action desired, and the results 
sought. 


Of equal importance is the attitude of 
the superior commander toward the man- 
ner in which a mission is fulfilled by his 
subordinate. To the same degree that the 
method of accomplishing the mission is 
prescribed to the junior commanders, the 
problem posed by the mission is solved 
for him. It is better that the one who 
executes the mission be allowed the choice 
of the manner of its execution. It goes 
without saying, that this cannot always 
be done, for the senior commander must 
provide suitable control of the decisions 
which he makes. 

Independence and initiative of com- 
manders in training and combat is directly 
contingent on their readiness to assume 
complete responsibility for all that their 
unit has done or has failed to do. 

Method of command exerts a strong in- 
fluence on whether the properties of will 
and character will be developed in the 
subordinate commander, and to what de- 
gree. When missions are definitely and 
clearly assigned and the results of the 
work of subordinate commanders is 
checked conscientiously, then a feeling of 
responsibility grows quickly. On the con- 
trary, when superior commanders assign 
indefinite missions or when they only check 
how the work is done and not the result, 
the feeling of responsibility is not strength- 
ened in the subordinate. Attitude toward 
errors committed by junior officers also 
will exert its influence on their willingness 
to accept responsibility. Errors are the 
unavoidable accompaniment of any kind 
of human activity. If officers who have 
committed unintentional errors while act- 
ing energetically are dealt with rudely, 
their capacity for independent action will 
be killed. Vigor will be stifled and willing- 
ness to assume risks in the future lessened. 

Responsibility derives from the neces- 
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sities of armed conflict: situations change 
so rapidly, and critical situations come to 
a head so quickly that a passive attitude 
in combat or neglect at a decisive moment 
inevitably brings defeat. Likewise, in the 
peacetime development of an army, officers 
are of but little value who have not learned 
to make decisions independently within 
the bounds of their competence. 


A special and powerful influence on the 
self-reliance and initiative of officers is 
exerted by training in their units and 
schools. 

Schooling enables individuals to act in- 
dependently and with initiative, for it 
develops. professional confidence. This 
makes it possible to employ the most ad. 
vantageous combat procedures success. 
fully which, in turn, ensures the most 
effective employment of forces and means. 

Schooling is most effective in making 
officers self-reliant when the planning, or- 
ganization, and administration of this 
schooling is subordinated to the necessities 
of war. Officers must be placed in complex 
situations resembling those of war and an 
effort made to instill the habit of acting 
independently in making decisions and 
solving problems. This is especially im- 
portant today when even minor units are 
given a more independent role. 

Schooling which is either too far re 
moved from the conditions of war or which, 
under the inertia of old, outmoded con- 
cepts, limits the freedom of action of com- 
manders leads to the stifling of the self- 
reliance of the student officers. 

The time has passed when only gifted in- 
dividuals decide the question of the com- 
bat needs of units. Today every army is 
interested in the collective knowledge and 
experience of its entire cadre which is 
acquired and developed by schooling. There 
follows, therefore, the obligation of the 
commander, by means of well-planned 
and systematic supervision, to awaken and 
develop the creative energy of his men 
and, by control of schooling, to ensure the 
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systematic gathering, unceasing study, 
evaluation, and passing along of new in- 
formation and experiences. In this way 
an atmosphere is created in which all are 
interested in the improvement of the com- 
bat strength. of their units, and subordinate 
officers consider it their obligation to prof- 
fer their proposals and ideas with com- 
plete fearlessness, frankness, and in real- 
ization of their responsibility. 


For officers to be capable of conducting 
combat operations, they must understand 
the nature of the war of the future and 
become acquainted with its fundamental 
characteristics. They must find new so- 
lutions and procedures that will meet the 
new requirements. This cannot possibly 
be achieved i* the efforts of the students 
are oriented toward the verbal learning 
of facts and principles from past wars or 
the superficial application of norms de- 
rived from definite military and technical 
conditions which have ceased to exist. 
For the realization of ~bjectives in the 
present-day military sci vol, it is manda- 
tory that there be painstaking and stu- 
dious work on the part of both instructors 
and students. Faces must be turned to- 
ward the study and understanding of the 
new means and requirements. The place 
and role of the student, in this work, are 
determined, not only by the nature of the 
matter that is: studied, but also by their 


maturity, life experiences, and aptitude 
for leadership. For this reason the modern 
theory of military pedagogy and, especially 
didactical practice, emphasizes the active 
participation of the student during the en- 
tire course of study. The degree of interest 
of the student does not depend solely on 
his alertness and will, but also on the 
degree to which, through the curricular 
plan and program, this interest is stimu- 
lated. The establishment of curricular pro- 
grams which are realistic and the bold 
pushing of those curricular methods which 
most stimulate the students, permit them 
to understand the new means and methods 
and render them capable of reaching in- 
dependent decisions and solutions in com- 
plicated situations. 


Conclusion 

From all that has been expounded, it 
follows that initiative is the product of a 
series of objective and subjective factors. 
In war it is not possible to win solely on 
the basis of the possibilities offered by 
objective conditions. Victory is obtained 
by the reciprocal action of objective and 
subjective factors. It is not enough that 
there exist solely favorable conditions for 
the appearance and development of in- 
itiative. Something else is required: sys- 
tematic effort on the part of the com- 
mander permits initiative in the army 
to become a reality. 





The Professional Soldier and Political Understanding 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a copyrighted article by Finnish Lieutenant Colonel K. E. Lin- 
deman in “Ny Militar Tidskrift” (Sweden) Nr. 10, 1959. Translation by Mr. LaVergne Dale, 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 


As A rule the career officer has insuf- 
ficient knowledge of, and little interest in, 
matters of a political nature—particularly 
those relative to foreign relations. Yet, 
since the war, the military element has 
played a more prominent role on the world 
political stage than before. International 
politics, in our time, are as much domi- 


nated by bayonets as by diplomatic factors. 
In discussions relative to the essential in- 
terests of a state, much reliance is placed 
on the state’s military resources. The 
thought of war disturbs human activity 
to an alarming degree. Can the officer, un- 
der such circumstances, be politically un- 
schooled? 
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According to a former view, the concepts 
of defense and politics could not be as- 
sociated. Defense was to remain outside 
of and above politics. The army was an in- 
strument, a tool. It was a reflection of the 
state and was to represent the will of the 
state. It does not exist for its own sake, 
its mission is to be responsible for order 
and security from without. The Chief of 
the Reichswehr, General von Seeckt, ex- 
pressed the same idea in the words: “The 
army serves the state, the state only.” 

The democratic officer cannot fulfill this 
important mission unless he has a good 
social education. He must be schooled for 
his task. It is in this way that he can cor- 
rectly find the place that belongs to him in 
the state. National security requires that 
personnel engaged in defense possess, 
among other things, an understanding of 
foreign politics as a basis for their at- 
titudes. He should also be acquainted with 
the contemporary domestic politics of his 
country and their basis. 

The matter of the army man and politics 
has always been a troublesome question. 
Politics is a domain that is looked on as 
taboo for the career officer. The assuming 
of a political stand does not belong to him. 
His task is to command, and his principal 
task is to lead troops in battle. Reflection 
could, perhaps, do more harm than good. 
There is a tendency, however, to correct 
this way of looking at matters. The basis 
for this view has also changed. 

We have defense as our profession. 
Ought not political knowledge then be an 
asset? Things military possess, in spite 
of all, an international political aspect 
even at the lower levels. Every officer, be 
he a commander or a staff officer, may have 
use for political training. He may, in his 
daily service, be tested in this field. He 
may even be obliged to join civil discus- 
sions which can be very trying. One’s 
personal views are often of no help in 
such cases. Command personnel may be 
faced with entangling questions in peace- 
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time and war which require an answer, 
He simply cannot remain without knowl 
edge of what is going on in the political 
field. The need for filling this educational 
gap is apparent. We are not a country and 
a people to ourselves in this world—such 
a view should not, at least, be entertained 
by anyone whose business is the defense 
of the country. Superficial knowledge is 
inadequate. 

Opinions are created and grow by means 
of persuasion. Military periodicals con- 
tain an abundance of articles which de. 
velop their readers politically. The subject 
is dealt with in military schools. Political 
schooling is an important element in, 
among others, the new West German de- 
fense. The subject has long been given 
attention in the United States. Political 
education begins early and continues until 
retirement age. 

This type instruction is looked upon as 
necessary. Is there then a risk in puttering 
with politics? In order to attain maturity 
in this domain, one must not become in- 
volved. Here, spiritual discipline must take 
over; in a highly efficient officers’ corps 
such discipline is essential. Within reason- 
able bounds, political knowledge is indis- 
pensable. 

A Political Education 

Modern society and its democratizing 
process makes great demands on the ca- 
reer soldier’s familiarity with the func- 
tions of both state and society. It is not 
enough to know only the mechanics of 
war. One must also acquire a good knowl- 
edge of domestic and foreign political 
questions. The officer needs this knowledge 
both in time of peace and when in com- 
mand in the field. A deficiency of knowl- 
edge is hard to overcome in the blitzkrieg 
of our times when events occur in rapid 
succession. 


It is common to avoid political subjects 
with, “politics are a filthy business.” This 
expression is employed mostly in connec- 
tion with the battles for power in the do- 
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nestic political field. Anyone who takes 
ime for it receives sufficient nourishment 
in these matters in the daily press. We are 
more likely to be worse prepared in the 
matter of foreign politics, unless our par- 
ticular leanings lead us into this field. 
The officers in the armies of the great 
powers live, from time to time, in their 
colonies, are assigned to duty on foreign 
soil, or take part in local wars. Thus they 
come into realistic contact with political 
problems. Their military publications fre- 
quently deal with politics and related sub- 
jects. Information and interpolation of 
major political events are received through 
official channels. 
What areas merit study to assure well- 
rounded knowledge? A bit from the more 
recent history of war provides a good 
basis. Events in the war of ideologies ob- 
viously affect the professional soldier in- 
timately. Psychological war possesses a 
pronounced military character—its back- 
ground is the present political activity 
that is going on in the world. Cold war 
has to do with the strategy of threats and 
terror in different parts of the world. This 
provides an interesting field for analysis. 
It sharpens the political thinking of those 
who try to keep pace with events. Certain 
economic, social, and political questions 
that are astir today are, likewise, of con- 
cern to the professional group. 
The influence of cold war on our lives 
has been mentioned. It often gives the 
impression of a tardy peace and of a long- 
range war of nerves. This battle is con- 
ducted at times in such a manner as to 
ause one to wonder if it is peace or war. 
It imposes a need for political education 
0 provide the ability to refute the attack. 
In this field, the battle goes on with great 
ontempt for truth and justice. 































Relation of Politics and Strategy 
Postwar years are characterized by a 
militarization of foreign politics. It is no 
onger possible to discuss foreign political 
aspects unless due account is taken of the 
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military, particularly the strategic as- 
pects. Technical military developments 
also have a strong impact, impacts which 
are, however, not entirely clear to all ap- 
praisers. 

It is the statesmen’s task to express the 
political aim. The generals have no reason 
for hastily criticizing and underestimat- 
ing the difficult task of the politicians. In 
defense discussions, military considera- 
tions must be accorded their just place 
when security and safety of the nation is 
at stake. The political objective must be, 
above all, militarily practicable. In time 
of war it is well for both the military 
man and the statesman to be continually 
mindful that the common objective is 
peace. 

Neither could the senior military lead- 
ers, in time of war, adequately judge mil- 
itary problems from every angle without 
fully understanding their political aspects. 
The great obligation of military leaders 
to collaborate on other than purely mili- 


_tary matters may be invoked. 


It has often occurred that a military 
layman has considered himself competent 
to influence decisions which are purely mil- 
itary. The politician’s mixing in in such 
situations leads to unimaginable difficul- 
ties. It is dangerous when the statesman 
steps into the place of the soldier, for ex- 
ample, Hitler’s contribution to the Ger- 
man catastrophe. 

The politicians of our time, however, 
maintain military advisors. If they do not 
get constant support, however, they will 
turn to a new general. Since not all mili- 
tary authorities are in agreement on all 
matters, there is no assurance that the 
new advisor will be correct in his opinions. 

Opposition to the initiation of certain 
operations sometimes comes from military 
leadership. Hitler’s Chief of General Staff, 
Beck, fell because he was critical of Hit- 
ler in the invasion of Czechoslovakia. His 
courage meant the end of his career. Later, 
Hitler had similar conflicts with his closest 
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military supporters which he solved with 
dictatorial dismissals and transfers. One 
really flattering pronouncement made by 
Hitler—“The Generals only calculate and 
weigh, but never take risks’—discloses an 
instance of a statesman who was too bold 
in his military thinking. In peacetime, 
however, politicians are inclined to take 
an attitude of indifference toward military 
counsel. 


New Weapons and the Politician 

In times such as these when weapons 
of mass destruction have begotten com- 
pletely new values, the politicians have 
cause to consult with the defense profes- 
sionals. Military technology and defense 
politics thus have a close connection. Pol- 
iticians, therefore, should be acquainted 
with the resources and mechanism of the 
modern war apparatus to some degree. 
Weapons such as rockets and atomic and 
hydrogen bombs are of an entirely new 
class and of a revolutionary character. 
The existence of such weapons tends to 
expand the problems of foreign politics. 
They have exerted a new influence on de- 
fense organization as a whole, on military 
budgets, and have affected decisions in 
the domain of politics. In the threat of 
war and in actual war, the employment of 
these weapons is a matter of a distinctly 
political character in which administra- 
tive and military leadership are jointly 
responsible. 


Military Political Education 

War in its World War II form was a 
complicated affair which grew over the 
heads of many of the senior military au- 
thorities. It can be asserted that many of 
them lacked the desirable degree of po- 
litical knowledge. Military personnel with 
a one-sided education no longer reach the 
top. Political understanding is an uncon- 
ditional requirement today. Generals must 
broaden their field of knowledge beyond 
the bounds of strategy in its narrower 


sense. 
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Neither can the statesman, today, lack 
certain military knowledge. Directing g 
war at the highest level requires knowl. 
edge in both fields. 

In most countries there are defense 











colleges whose students are senior mil-_ 


tary personnel and officers of the midde 
grades who will be assigned as assistants 
in important posts. A large percentage of 
the students attending these schools ar 
top-position civilians who, in peacetim, 
occupy—or in the event of war will k 
chosen to occupy—posts which have co- 
tact with the military. In this way unde- 
standing of and practice in the art of - 
operation is gained by both sides. Military 


knowledge adds a new element to appraise. | 
ments in the field of foreign politics. It’ 
is significant that even such men as Ger. | 


erals Eisenhower, Marshall, Bradley, and 


Ridgway—to take examples from the’ 


American Army—were obliged to leam 
politics the hard way. 

Through the measures here outlined, 
poor cooperation between civil adminis- 
trators and the fighting forces will bk 
averted in the future. The former wil 
receive in this manner knowledge of the 


military mechanism when it is being put! 


to its hardest test. 


Conclusion 


The foremost mission of the professional | 


soldier is to prepare a defense against e1- 


ternal dangers. We must understand wat, | 


but we must also acquaint ourselves with 


politics which, in certain of its aspects, Is | polyc 


a close neighbor to war. Politics, there 
fore, concerns all people including the mil- 
itary officer. Therefore, a certain amount 
of training in it is called for, even for 
those who have not reached the highest 
posts. Erroneous conclusions can_other- 
wise occur. The requirement grows with 


seniority. The more the military chiefs are | 
in contact with politics and act in accoré- | 


ance with the realities of what is going 
on in the world, the better they will be 
able to fulfill their military missions. 
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a Mao and Polycentric Communism 
nowl- Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from a copyrighted article by 
Robert C. Herber in “Orbis” (United States) Nr. 2 Summer 1958. 
ofense 


mili- In May 1958 the Communist bloc 
nidde J launched a harsh attack against the “re- 
stants |] visionist, reactionary, and bourgeois” pro- 
igeof j gram of the Yugoslav Communist Party. 
ls aw §) This bitter outburst, in which the sharpest 
etim, J blast came, significantly, from distant 
ill ej] China, did not represent a sudden or iso- 
2 con. | lated development in Communist bloc re- 
inde. | lations. Rather, the attack against the new 
of »- | platform of the Yugoslav Party was the 
itary | culmination of concerted efforts by Mos- 
rais- | cow and Peking to discipline those Com- 
ics, It | Munist parties which have failed, during 
; Gen- | the past year, to renounce the evils of “re- 
y, and | Visionism.” * It is not surprising that Com- 
1 the | munist China should be in the vanguard 
lean | Of this assault, for the current ideologi- 
cal campaign against revisionism was 
tlined, | launched by the Chinese Politburo in the 
minis- | beginning of 1957, shortly after Mao Tse- 
{ll be || tung and his colleagues became the chief 
r wil | theorists of international communism. 

of the | Ever since the Polish-Hungarian up- 
ge put risings, the ideological leadership of the 
Communist bloc has passed, almost imper- 
ceptibly, into the hands of the Chinese 
Communist leaders. The months between 
October-November 1956 and the 40th an- 





sional 


mek niversary of the October Revolution in 
- with 42207 Were the critical period of alleged 


“de-Stalinization,” of experimentation with 


cts, is ‘ A 
aa | polycentric communism,’ of power strug- 
1e mil- Revisionism, according to the declaration of the 
Moscow conference in November 1957, is “right- 
mount |{Wing opportunism, which as a manifestation of 
bourgeois ideology paralyzes the revolutionary en- 
en for } ergy of the working class and demands the preser- 
iohett |i vation or restoration of capitalism.” The New York 
gNes’ |i Times, 22 November 1957. 
other- 9. 2The term “polycentric communism” was used, 
., 4 in June 1956, by the Italian Communist leader, Pal- 
3 with | miro Togliatti, in describing the new relations 
sf re | among the various Communist parties after de- 
IS af | Stalinization. According to him, this system pro- 
.ecord- vides for “the full autonomy of the individual Com- 
, _ | Munist parties and (for) bilateral relations between 
going {them to establish complete, mutual understanding 


ill be and complete mutual trust. . . .” The Anti-Stalin 
N1 Campaign and International Communism. Edited by 
ns. the Russian Institute of Columbia University. Co- 


lumbia University Press, New York, pp 193-269. 








gles within the Kremlin, and of disunity 
and confusion within the Communist 
world. The leaders of the Communist bloc 
were casting desperately for a more ra- 
tional organization of interstate and in- 
terparty relations to replace the mono- 
lithic apparatus which Stalin had built 
and controlled. It was logical, if not in- 
evitable, that China’s Communist leaders, 
in view of their recognized stature in 
ideological matters, their own successful 
record of developing an acceptable “road 
to socialism,” and their geographical de- 
tachment from eastern Europe, should 
step in to fill the ideological void which 
threatened the unity of the Communist 
bloc. 
Ideological Initiative 


In retrospect it appears that the drastic 
desanctification of Stalin did not have any 
serious political repercussions in the Chi- 
nese leadership. True, Mao and his as- 
sociates, like their comrades in eastern 
Europe, had been profuse, if not entirely 
sincere, in acknowledging their indebted- 
ness to Stalin’s “leadership, friendship, 
and assistance.” However, this identifica- 
tion with Stalinism did not lead to a down- 
grading of Mao’s central position in the 
Chinese Communist Party—a fate which 
befell certain “Stalinists” in eastern Eu- 
rope—chiefly because Mao had never been 
dependent on Stalin or the Kremlin’s new 
leaders for his position. Furthermore, the 
Chinese Communists long had been the 
outstanding proponents of a polycentric 
system vaguely similar to that adumbrated 
in Khrushchev’s speech at the 20th Party 
Congress. They could claim that they alone 
had given the Communist world a prag- 
matic demonstration on the application of 
Marxism-Leninism to the “specific condi- 
tions” existing in a country. 
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Precisely because of China’s success in 
following an “independent road to social- 
ism,” the Soviet Union, even under Stalin, 
particularly since 1953, has found it ex- 
pedient to treat China with a great deal 
more respect and tact than was accorded 
the east European satellites. In the east 
European countries, with the notable ex- 
ception of Yugoslavia, it was Soviet mili- 
tary occupation and political support 
which brought the Communist parties to 
power and maintained them in control. 

In China, on the other hand, Mao’s “na- 
tional Communists” could attribute their 
revolutionary triumphs since 1935 chiefly 
to their own brilliant tactics, organiza- 
tion, and leadership; Soviet support had 
been forthcoming only after the Chinese 
Communists had amply demonstrated their 
superiority over the Nationalists. Thus 
Mao never accepted the kind of subordi- 
nation to Moscow which was imposed on 
various east European leaders, for exam- 
ple, Rakosi and Ulbricht. 

In addition, China’s relative geograph- 
ical remoteness from the affairs in east- 
ern Europe, her sheer size and population, 
military strength, and vast economic po- 
tential gave her a prestige second only to 
that of the Soviet Union in the Commu- 
nist bloc. Finally, Mao, in contrast to 
Khrushchev’s seeming inclination to shun 
the intricacies of Communist theory, has 
a longstanding reputation for ideological 
leadership. Mao always has been the in- 
tellectual and the systematic thinker; 
Khrushchev’s career always has been that 
of a practical politician. In large measure, 
it was this legacy of relative independence 
from Moscow plus an abundance of self- 
confidence which prepared the Chinese 
leaders for their new role in the shifting 
climate of international communism. 


Support for Khrushchev 
Chinese support for Khrushchev’s poli- 
cies and the Polish experiment in poly- 
centric communism seems to have been an 
important factor in Khrushchev’s favor 
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during the last two months of 1956, for 
it implied that the Soviet Union could no 
longer resort to a policy of force and 
domination in eastern Europe without run. 
ning the risk of a serious rupture in Sino. 


Soviet relations. In addition to China's | 
ideological affinity for polycentrism, ther | 


were strong politico-economic reasons for 
supporting Khrushchev. Ever since the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin team rose to the top 
of the collective leadership, the Soviet 
Union not only had awarded China a 
“partnership” in international communism 
but also had extended increasing amounts 
of technical and economic assistance to 


China. The flow of capital goods from the | 


Soviet Union was essential for China's 


industrialization drive, and Peking real | 
ized that there was considerable pressure | 


from the Malenkov “rightist” faction for 
the shift of a substantial amount of in 
dustrial capacity to the production of con 
sumer goods. If Khrushchev, who favored 
the development of heavy industry at the 
expense of consumer goods, were to lose 
the Kremlin power struggle, China in all 
probability would have to be content with 


a slower rate of industrialization. Thus | 
China had a large stake in the continua- 


tion of Khrushchev’s policies. 


Intervention in Europe 


Meanwhile, Peking had undertaken to F 
assist Khrushchev in another, and more 
direct, manner: mediation of the satellite | 


crisis. This direct “intervention in the 
affairs of Europe” began officially on 29 
December 1956 with the publication in the 
Chinese press of a lengthy manifesto from 
the Chinese Politburo. This manifesto was 
primarily a statement of general princi- 
ples which all Communist States, both 
great and small, should follow in their 
relations with each other. Its main theme 
was contained in this passage: 


“Communist parties of all countries | 


must be united but at the same time must 
maintain their independence.” 
that, 
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States, the domination of one nation 
(party) over another must be avoided, the 
manifesto emphasized that, nevertheless, 
the small nations must be prepared to 
subordinate their special national inter- 
ests to the international movement in or- 
der to present a united front against the 
imperialist enemy. All communistic coun- 
tries must recognize Moscow as the “cen- 
ter of the international Communist move- 
ment,” but the Soviet Union, in return, 
must refrain from interfering in the af- 
fairs of other Communist parties. It con- 
demned Stalin’s “tendency toward great 
power chauvinism” in his relations with 
the smaller Communist parties—a policy 
which ignored “the independent and equal 
position of Communist parties and Social- 
ist countries in the international alliance.” 

With approval of Gomulka’s policy in 
mind, the manifesto advised that Commu- 
nist parties must avoid “indiscriminate 
and mechanical copying of the Soviet 
Union” and must apply Marxism-Leninism 
to the “special national features” of their 
own countries. However, the manifesto 
also contained an explicit warning (for 
Gomulka) against the dangers of revision- 
ist and right wing opportunistic tactics 
designed to weaken the principle of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, which 
Lenin had described as the “most essen- 
tial part of Marxism.” Titoism, a form of 
revisionism and extreme national com- 
munism, was condemned in unmistakable 
terms. 


The manifesto also contained a power- 
ful justification of Soviet armed suppres- 
sion of the Hungarian Revolution and ad- 
vised Communist leaders that all attempts 
to correct the current instability within 
the bloc must be undertaken in harmony 
with “the most fundamental fact, the an- 
tagonism between the imperialist bloc of 
aggressors, and the popular forces in the 
world.” 


The next significant Chinese contribu- 
tion to the ideology of national or poly- 
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centric communism came in a speech de. 
livered by Mao on 27 February 1957 to 
an enlarged session of the Supreme State 
Conference. Although the speech origi. 
nally was intended for a limited domestic 
audience, it was later published and 
quickly recognized to be a comprehensive 
statement of principles which all Comm. 
nist countries, not only China, should fol- 
low in traveling their own “roads to s0- 
cialism.” 


The main theme of the speech was the 
distinction which must be drawn between 
the two types of contradictions present 
in every people’s democracy during the 
transitional period to socialism. In this 
period, social classes have not yet been 
eliminated; therefore, contradictions, that 
is, differences of outlook, interests, and 
philosophies, will arise. The two types are 
“contradictions with the enemy” (impe 
rialists, bureaucratic capitalists, and 
landlords) which are “antagonistic,” and 
“contradictions among the people” (work- 
ers, peasants, national bourgeoisie, and 
certain intellectuals) which are ‘“‘nonan- 
tagonistic.” 

In order to deal effectively with “an- 
tagonistic contradictions,” the people's 
democratic dictatorship must suppress the 
reactionary classes and exploiters who 


continue to oppose the Socialist revolu | 
Frobus 


tion, and “protect our country from sub- 
versive activities and possible aggression 
by the external enemy.” On the other 
hand, the principle of democratic central- 
ism must be applied to “nonantagonistie 
contradictions” among the people in order 
to resolve them by conciliation, persuasion, 
and redress of grievances. 


Mao admitted that antagonistic contra 
dictions can develop among the people, 
but these are always temporary and at- 
tificial for they are caused by the activi 
ties of counterrevolutionaries, Hungary 
obviously serving as the prime example. 
The people must be vigilant to prevent 
these antagonisms from appearing. 
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Although Mao’s theory of contradictions 
was the main theme of his speech, the 
section which aroused the greatest inter- 
est throughout the Communist and non- 
Communist worlds was his proposal to 
“let a hundred flowers blossom and a 
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hundred schools of thought contend.” This 
policy was “designed to promote the flour- 
ishing of the arts and the progress of sci- 
ence. . . . Questions of right and wrong 
in the arts and sciences should be settled 
through free discussions in artistic and 
scientific circles. .. . They should not be 
settled in summary fashion.” In addition, 
the “hundred flowers” policy was intended 
to strengthen Marxism through “compe- 
tition”: 

Ideological struggle (between socialism 
and capitalism) is not like other forms of 
struggle. Crude, coercive methods should 
not be used in this struggle, but only the 
method of painstaking reasoning. 

People may ask: Since Marxism is ac- 
cepted by the majority of the people in 
our country as the guiding ideology, can it 
be criticized? Certainly it can.... Marxists 
should not be afraid of criticism from any 
quarter. Quite the contrary, they need to 









steel and improve themselves and win new 
positions in the teeth of criticism and the 
istorm and stress of struggle... . Plants 
aised in hothouses are not likely to be 
obust. Carrying out the policy of letting 
hh hundred flowers blossom and a hundred 
#chools of thought contend will not weaken, 
but strengthen the leading position of 
arxism in the ideological field. 











This Communist jargon of contradic- 
ions and flowers, of conciliation, pains- 
aking reasoning, and ideological competi- 
ion seemed to amount to a doctrine of 
iberalization. The speech (or rumors 
hbout the speech) created the impression 
bbroad, particularly in eastern Europe, 
hat Mao had moved from his December 
Manifesto, which warned against exces- 
ive revisionism, considerably closer to a 
evisionist position. 
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Mao and the Moscow Conference 

The Moscow conference of the world’s 
Communist leaders in November 1957 of- 
fered Khrushchev and Mao an excellent 
opportunity to define the essential prin- 
ciples governing the future of polycentric 
communism and the relationship between 
the several Communist parties. At the 
opening of the conference Mao, the cham- 
pion of the polycentric Communists just 
a year earlier, presented the draft of a 
declaration on behalf of the Chinese and 
Soviet parties. This draft indicated un- 
mistakably—if this needed clarification— 
that Communist China had withdrawn her 
support for the liberalization drive that 
had swept across eastern Europe in 
1956-57. 

This declaration, although it included 
the principle that each country must have 
the right to pursue its own road to social- 
ism, placed considerable stress on the 
fundamental conditions which any Social- 
ist movement must meet before it can 
really consider itself an orthodox Marxist 
movement. These conditions, as stated in 
the declaration are: 

1. The leadership of the Communist 
Party and the establishment of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. 

2. The alliance of the working class and 
the bulk of the peasantry and other sec- 
tions of the working people. 

3. The abolition of capitalist ownership 
and the establishment of public ownership 
of the basic means of production. 

4. Gradual Socialist reconstruction of 
agriculture, that is, collectivization. 

5. Planned development of the national 
economy. 

6. The creation of a numerous intelli- 
gentsia devoted to the working class, the 
working people, and the cause of socialism. 


7. The abolition of national oppression 
and the establishment of equality and fra- 
ternal friendship among the peoples. 

8. Defense of the achievements of so- 
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cialism against attacks by external and 
internal enemies. 

9. Solidarity with the working class of 
other countries—that is, proletarian in- 
ternationalism. In the declaration these 
conditions are described as “the basic laws 
applicable in all countries embarking on 
a Socialist course,” and they must be pres- 
ent “everywhere, alongside a great va- 
riety of historic national peculiarities and 
traditions which must by all means be 
taken into account.” 


Conclusion 


The Moscow conference appears to have 
marked the climax of China’s yearlong 
mediation between the satellites and the 
Soviet Union and her successful effort to 
formulate the core of common ideology. 
This new ideology has effectively trans- 
formed the theory of polycentric commu- 
nism into one of “monocentrism,” under 
which satellite parties are forced to aban- 
don national interests at every point where 
they conflict with the supreme interests 
of international communism, that is, Sino- 
Soviet interests. The startling achieve- 
ment of the Soviet Union in launching the 
first earth satellites and the successes of 
Khrushchev’s “Sputnik diplomacy” un- 
doubtedly have lent the Kremlin a new 
authority in eastern Europe. Nevertheless, 
it was Peking’s careful mediation and 
relentless attack on national communism 
which did so much to heal the breach in 
Communist ranks. 

It is clear, in retrospect, that the severe 
setback administered to the Communist 
bloc in 1956 and the accompanying ideo- 
logical confusion convinced Mao, the orig- 
inal practitioner of polycentrism, that So- 
viet control over the satellites had been 
“relaxed” too swiftly—that too many con- 
cessions had been granted to the national 
Communist leaders of eastern Europe. To 
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cope with the danger of further disinte. 
gration in the bloc, Mao inaugurated and 
directed a yearlong ideological struggle 
against revisionism and national comm. 
nism—a campaign which implied that 
China’s was the only Communist Party 
mature enough to practice polycentrism, 

Mao presumably still holds that th 
satellite states be permitted to apply cre 
atively “the general principles of Man. 
ism-Leninism to the concrete conditions of 
their individual countries,” but he is: 
realist and knows that the luxury of fol. 
lowing different roads to socialism can k 
dangerous, particularly in countries wher 
the vast majority of the people are non 
Communist and retain strong feelings of 
anti-Soviet nationalism. Had Poland and 
Hungary been given “full autonomy” to 
develop their own varieties of national 
communism in a true polycentric system, 
the solidarity of the Communist cam 
would have crumbled. 

Therefore, the polycentric system hai 
to be modified increasingly during 1991. 
The discovery that polycentrism leads to 
the dangerous concept of national commu 
nism or Titoism—or just plain national: 
ism—forced Mao and Khrushchev to cot- 
clude that the Communist system is not 
“mature” enough for a significant loosen 
ing of the Stalinist straitjacket. In th 
face of this ineluctable fact of Communist 
life, the Chinese Communists initiated 1 
reformulation of Communist ideology ani, 
together with the Kremlin, promulgate 
the basic laws and principles which shal 
guide all Communist parties in the future 
The “equality and autonomy” of the %& 
cialist States remain a myth, and “prok 
tarian internationalism” has been substi 
tuted for “several roads to socialism” # 
the supreme Communist doctrine in this 
current effort to preserve the unity of the 
Communist world. 
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Leadership and Man-Management 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Lieutenant General B. M. Kaul in the 
“Journal of the United Service Institution of India’? April-June 1959. 


LEADERSHIP is the ability of a com- 
mander to get the best out of the team he 
leads under all conditions. It is not some- 
thing which can be acquired. Its talents 
are inherent, as in the case of artistic 
pursuits such as painting, music, and 
poetry. In order to lead any group of men 
successfully, it is necessary to possess pro- 
found professional knowledge. Its main 
requisites are courage, personality, physi- 
cal fitness, ability to make supreme sacri- 
fices, sincerity, and character. 

A good leader has an open mind, for- 
gets and forgives, takes, in stride, flattery, 
disloyalty, ingratitude, meanness, coward- 
ice, falsehood, and other frailties of hu- 
man character, without malice. He exhorts 
the timid, stirs up the fight when it slack- 
ens, rallies the troops when broken, dis- 
plays sound judgment, loves his men and 
in turn is loved by them, and cares for 
their safety, interests, and well-being. He 
is generous, warmhearted with a soul of 
fire and a cool head. A good mind can see 
and judge whereas character leads to 
resolute execution. If there is perfect 
equilibrium between mind, courage, and 
character and one is also favored by cir- 
cumstances and fortune, he becomes a 
rare leader. 

Another facet of leadership is justice. 
But Pascal said, over three centuries ago, 
that justice without force is impotent and 
force without justice is tyrannical. Justice 
must, therefore, be combined with force. 

There is also the question of whether 
age affects good leadership. Abundant ex- 
amples of young and old leaders who 
earned great fame are available. Alexan- 
der, Napoleon, and Wellington were young 
leaders. On the other hand, Julius Caesar, 
Marlborough, and Foch became renowned 
as military leaders at an older age. 


The test of a leader comes in a crisis; 
and the biggest crisis of all is a war. It 
is a tempest which blows through our lives 
and challenges every institution of our 
society. It is in war that we are exposed 
mercilessly and emerge from it as good 
or bad leaders of men. 


The military profession demands our 
lives. But what causes us to face death 
willingly? Is it temptation for promotion 
or decorations, tradition, discipline, pa- 
triotism, or visions of glory? Perhaps a 
little of everything. It is due mostly to 
personal loyalty and devotion between in- 
dividuals. This comes through good man- 
management. 


Leadership and man-management go 
hand in hand. Relations between command- 
ers and their men are very much like those 
that exist between a rider and a horse. 
You must know your horse, its tempera- 
ment, and its habits. It should be looked 
after in the stables as if it were worth 
millions, but should be ridden in the field 
as if it were worth a straw. A horse al- 
ways knows whether he is being riden well 
or badly. Similarly, a subordinate always 
knows whether his superior is command- 
ing him well or poorly. 


Other Important Qualities 


A good leader should always be sympa- 
thetic to those under him, but especially 
so when they are in trouble or faced with 
difficulties. In helping them he should go 
the whole hog and not indulge in half- 
hearted lipservice. In the latter case they 
will soon begin to distinguish between 
genuine and superficial assistance, and 
lose faith in his word. He should be impar- 
tial and avoid favoritism and sarcasm, 
and not humiliate or belittle them. He 
should refrain from joking at their ex- 
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pense publicly or displaying his sense of 
humor too often. They should not feel that 
he is impervious to their interests, or that 
he imperils their lives in war without 
giving them a fair chance of survival. He 
should never make cannon fodder of them. 
They expect good leadership, adequate 
weapons, and supplies from him. 

While it is necessary to look after his 
men and do all that is outlined above, 
on no account should he ever look for 
cheap popularity or be oversolicitous to- 
ward them. He should not allow them to 
take advantage of him in any way—some 
will try to run their superiors. They must 
be put in their place. No doubt should be 
left in their minds that he is their boss. 
He need not be apologetic for any orders 
he gives. There is a tribe of bullies in all 
armies. There may be others under him 
who wield influence in various spheres and 
are connected with important people. This 
should never sway or worry him. He must 
remain the boss of his subordinates. Mem- 
bers of these tribes resent being put in 
their place. They must be controlled with 
an iron hand. If this fails to work, they 
must be removed or suitably punished. 
They should not be allowed to undermine 
the position of their boss; once a leader 
allows his realm of command to be threat- 
ened, he will forfeit the respect of his 
subordinates and virtually will cease to 
lead them. 

The morale aspect should not be exag- 
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gerated in a crisis. Men should be nursed 
carefully in peace but driven hard in an 
emergency. There is always time and place 
for solicitude. They should not be praised 
unduly, but, of course, encouraged when 
they deserve any approbation; nor should 
the necessity of hot meals, full sleep, and 
other amenities be harped upon in situa. 
tions which do not permit these luxuries, 
In other words, men should not be pan- 
pered nor made into “paper tigers.” 


Conclusion 


If we rise to a high position in life, we 
must search our hearts. In case we really 
feel we have some frailties of character, 
we ought to put them right so that we can 
justify the high rank attained by us, 
perhaps through favorable circumstances. 
But on no account must we ever let our- 
selves have any pangs of conscience in 
our eminence or it will begin to prick. 

Finally, it should be remembered that 
man is the most important weapon of 
war. His management is, therefore, a del- 
icate matter and of great consequence. 

A leader may succeed for some time in 
persuading his superiors that he is a good 
commander, but he will never be able to 
persuade his subordinates unless he has 
the real qualities of leadership. There is 
no known recipe for either leadership 
or man-management, but fundamentally 
there are no two opinions on the basic 
requisites of both. 





Can You Become a Space Age Executive? 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Mr. E. D. Dwyer 
in “Armed Forces Management” (United States) September 1959. 


Direct your interest and attention to the difficult, the rare, the significant, 


the problems—the exceptions. 


NUMEROUS management techniques and 
devices, because of their very name, the 
way they sound to the ear, or their first 
impression on our thinking process, seem 


to carry an undeserved significance 4 
being “mysterious and vague.” This cot 
notation was particularly true with re 
spect to automatic data processing whet 
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speed by electronics leaped into promi- 
nence in business administration. Equally 
true in its early days was the lack of un- 
derstanding and limited use of another 
tool of management in decision making— 
management by exception. 


Management by exception is not new. 
It was used in the days of the Pharaohs 
to relieve the pressures of decision mak- 
ing. Since that time the principle has been 
applied on many occasions from the man- 
agement of livestock to the accounting for 
personal earthly possessions. 

Before exploiting the vast potential of 
“management by exception,” however, let 
us summarize how it became an accept- 
able technique in directing the Navy’s 
broad programs and those of lesser degree, 
and why its maximum application must be 
an integral part of future management 
information systems. 

For quite some time, key Navy execu- 
tives have emphasized the importance of 
reporting by exception and established 
standards to eliminate reporting except in 
cases where standards were not met. No 
doubt it was known at that time that the 
progressive changes taking place would 
soon remove the manager from his pin- 
nacle of knowing everything that was 
happening. A manager must be able to 
concentrate on what is above or below 
standard and what was not going accord- 
ing to schedule or plan. In brief, he must 
be prepared to evaluate certain informa- 
tion furnished him for timely action. In 
fact, the Navy manager was being told 
just this: “If the information being re- 
ported to you doesn’t surprise—it is not 
needed.” 

Managers, whether occupying positions 
in government or industry must plan, di- 
rect, and evaluate work. To do so ade- 
quately, information reported must be 
meaningful to permit accurate decisions 
and timely action. The diversities that 
arise without warning, the complexities 
that virtually seem to explode all about 
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him, and the myriad tasks which cannot be 
deferred literally demand that the Navy 
manager resort to management by excep- 
tion. Jt is the rule whether allied to ad- 
ministering a major segment of a weapons 
information system or directing a program 
of lesser importance. Time is of the es- 
sence and the most important factor for 
survival. Of course, management by ex- 
ception cannot accomplish the impossible. 
First there must be a “best possible” plan, 
schedule, standard, or goal from which 
there can be an exception. 

If plans are made carefully and goals 
realistically established, managers should 
be notified at once when actual perform- 
ance deviates from the goal beyond pre- 
determined limits. In this way, the man- 
ager’s work volume is curtailed, efforts 
can be devoted to the “exception,” and 
more time will be available for the total 
job of managing. When the principle is 
adopted by all levels of management, only 
the rare and unusual exceptions will as- 
cend to the manager for his attention, 
since corrective action will have been taken 
on those other exceptions coming up the 
pyramidal chain. 


Types of Exceptions 
The Navy considers four principal “ex- 
ception categories” which normally are 
encountered in the business cycle. They are 
the difficult case, the rare case, the action 
case, and the significant case. 


Difficult Case 

In cases of this type there is no quick 
and easy way to reach a decision. Usually, 
many highly variable interrelationships 
must be evaluated. All too often much of 
the top management effort is consumed in 
processing voluminous routine informa- 
tion, such that adequate time is not avail- 
able to weigh all the factors in the com- 
plex cases properly. 

This, then, is an area where manage- 
ment by exception can relieve management 
of much of the routine decision making, 
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assuming that management first estab- 
lishes the proper set of factors and their 
relationships upon which the lower eche- 
lons will base their decisions. 


Rare Case 

In some instances management has en- 
deavored to provide for internal processing 
of every type situation, regardless of how 
unusual the conditions or how rarely it 
would appear in the cycle. This is ex- 
tremely costly and time-consuming. There- 
fore, the rare case should indeed be the 
exception that is selected for special han- 
dling. Again management must first es- 
tablish the proper factors upon which the 
lower echelon will conclude that the case 
is rare. 

Action Case 

It is on the basis of periodic reports that 
the manager makes most of his evalua- 
tions. In essence, these reports are the 
byproducts of a properly directed and well- 
devised plan. Some functions—notably in 
the fields of personnel and material in- 
ventory accounting—involve tremendous 
volumes of data which are reproduced in 
report form periodically. The very size of 
these reports precludes their having any 
real benefit for enabling timely decisions. 

In these instances the exception tech- 
nique should be applied in the compilation 
of the report to ensure that those elements 
which have undergone change are re- 
corded. This procedure provides more 
meaningful and useful reports in the 
form of summaries of stock movements, 
personnel acquisitions, or transfers of ma- 
terial. 

Significant Case 

The significant case relates to spot- 
lighting occurrences which would be of 
special interest to management in terms 
of high dollar value, involvement of crit- 
ical materials, accelerated expenditures of 
funds, and so forth. 


All levels of management should func- 
tion within the concept that reporting 
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should be through the chain of command 
beginning with the lowest decision level 
with referral to higher echelons, in sum- 
mary form when possible, of just the ex- 
ceptional data requiring special analysis. 
In this manner, the task of screening great 
volumes of data, which in itself does not 
constitute a basis for decisions of major 
scope, will not dissipate the valuable time 
of top management. 


Future Assured 

It is absolutely essential both in gov- 
ernment and industry that the manager 
free himself of the inadequate day-to-day 
operations. This is especially true within 
the military departments because of the 
problems created by the complexities of 
modern weapons. These problems demand 
timely and decisive action. Here is where 
management by exception can assist the 
manager in his job. 

Its greater acceptance is not novel since 
it has long been recognized as a “‘common- 
sense” approach—a tried and proved con- 
ventional technique of management im- 
provement. Soon management by exception 
will be acclaimed as one of the noteworthy 
techniques of efficient space age manage- 
ment. It should now be a rule of conduct 
at all levels of organization rather than 
an exception. When employed to its fullest, 
reporting can be a rather simple process. 


What Do You Do? 

After reading this article most of you 
will agree that these management by ex- 
ception principles should be adopted im- 
mediately by all of us. Unfortunately, 
there are very few of us who will actually 
put them all into effect. 

We are bound by the traditions, meth.- 
odology, experiences, and clichés that we 
lived through in the slow-moving period 
before and during World War II. And 
even more importantly, we want to con- 
tinue to take up most of our time con- 
vincing our superiors of how well we are 
doing our job. We cannot continue to do 
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this and adopt these management by ex- 
ception principles except to a limited de- 
gree. 

If you do not think you fall into this 
category, put yourself to a test. 

Do you continuously provide your su- 
perior with information that indicates 
you are or may soon be in trouble so he 
can be prepared to bail you out if you 
need help? 

Are you helping to free his time so he 
can have adequate time for decision mak- 
ing on the “difficult case”? 
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Are you sending him only the rare 
cases? 

Do you have a well-devised plan and 
report to him on changes only? 

Are you spotlighting in your reports 
only those occurrences which are of spe- 
cial interest to him or his level of man- 
agement? 

If you can answer yes to all of these 
questions, then you should stand up and 
be counted. You have the makings of a 
space age executive! 








The necessity for good management in the military services cannot be 
overemphasized. Any waste or inefficiency in the employment of money, mate- 
rial, or manpower is directly reflected in reduced combat power—and combat 
power is the root and branch of the Armed Forces’ ability to carry out their 
historic responsibilities for national security. To have the strength needed to 
see us through any future emergency we must make the best possible use of 
every resource entrusted to us. 


Within the span of two decades, the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marines 
have made tremendous forward strides in organization, tactics, equipment, 
weapons, and mobility. Each service has successfully adapted itself to great 
technological developments which in recent years have radically changed 
almost every aspect of war. In the field of military operations, the eyes of its 
leadership are fixed on the future. The same is true of its management prac- 
tices. During this period, it has been recognized that the newest tools and 
principles of management are required to ensure maximum operational effi- 
ciency. No time was lost in adopting those management practices which could 
be adapted to the military. 


In the same two decades, the services have become the biggest business 
enterprise on earth. Their business management problems have multiplied by 
leaps and bounds. It is imperative that every commander and staff member 
concerned with the solution of these problems have the same forward look. 
We must recognize that new, fresh ideas are not produced by outmoded think- 
ing. In every area, the services must be dynamic—living, growing—constantly 
changing to shape themselves to meet every new requirement of the age we 
live in. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of the forward look in military 
management. Today is the deadline for the decisions upon which will depend 


tomorrow’s success. 
Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 









































THE UNCERTAIN TRUMPET. By Gen- 


eral Maxwell D. Taylor, United States 
Army, Retired. 203 Pages. Harper & Bros., 
New York. $4.00. 


By LT Cot GEORGE B. MACAULAY, Arty 


In this book General Taylor, unvil this 
past summer the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, sets forth clearly and 
without equivocation his analysis of the 
deficiencies of the present US defense 
program. 

General Taylor explains how our na- 
tional strategy should be developed in 
theory and then highlights the reasons 
why the system has failed in practice. 

The former Army Chief of Staff clearly 
and concisely sets forth the major prob- 
lems that have arisen during his tenure of 
office and explains the position of each 
service in relation thereto. 

According to the author a primary pur- 
pose of this splendid book is to show that 
the concept of Massive Retaliation is a 
fallacy. General Taylor maintains that 
this policy in its heyday could offer our 
leaders only two choices, the initiation of 
general nuclear war or compromise and 
retreat. 

While our massive retaliatory strategy 
may have prevented the Great War—a 
world war III—it has not maintained the 
Little Peace: that is, peace from disturb- 
ances which are little only in comparison 
with the disaster of general war. General 
Taylor cites the many limited conventional 
wars that have occurred since 1945, loss 
of atomic monopoly, inferiority to USSR 
in numbers of ballistic missiles, no anti- 


ballistic missile, no effort to cope with Com- 
munist strength on the ground, all of which 
add up to our playing a losing game under 
current strategic concepts. A change in 
strategic doctrine to one which provides 
for the capability to react across the en- 
tire spectrum of possible challenge is re- 
quired. This is the strategy of Flexible 
Response advocated by the former Army 
Chief of Staff. Such a change, however, is 
made difficult, according to General Tay- 
lor, by the weaknesses of our strategy mak- 
ing machinery and procedures, particu- 
larly the JCS system. 

General Taylor sees deliberate general 
war as less likely than lesser forms of 
aggression even though our national mil- 
itary policy is based upon general war 
and the attendant Massive Retaliation 
concept. We should abandon the policy of 
Massive Retaliation and adopt one of Flex- 
ible Response, which General Taylor first 
advocated in 1956 in a paper prepared per- 
sonally by him, approved by the Secretary 
of the Army, and presented to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as a “National Military 
Program” in March of 1956. This docu- 
ment contained the unqualified assertion 
that “deterrence of war is the primary 
objective of the armed forces.” It then de- 
lineated the military requirements em- 
bodied in a program to support a strategy 
of Flexible Response. The Army proposal 
was read politely by the other service 
chiefs, then, as General Taylor expresses 
it, “quietly put to one side.” 

The former Chief of Staff proposes a 
complete reappraisal of our military needs. 
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This, he states, is made necessary because 
of the following new factors. 


1. Loss by the US of technological su- 
periority over the USSR in many fields 
of military weaponry. 

2. Our Jack of ballistic missile defense. 

3. Increasing danger of general war 
initiated deliberately (due to our decline 
in protection in midrange future begin- 
ning 1961) or by accident. 

4, Our inferiority to Communists in con- 
ventional forces which General Taylor con- 
tends is self-imposed since the Free World 
outnumbers the Communist nations in 
manpower of military age. 

The critical period facing our Nation 
can be offset by the adoption at once of 
what General Taylor calls “quick fixes” 
and the concurrent recasting of our longer 
term efforts in a National Military Pro- 
gram of Flexible Response. The “quick 
fixes” are: 

1. Improved planning and training for 
limited war. 

2. Exploitation of the mobile IRBM. 

3. Better protection for SAC. 

4. A limited fall-out shelter program. 

Having initiated the “quick fixes” as a 
matter of urgency we then turn to a reap- 
praisal of our strategy. At the outset we 
should renounce reliance on the strategy 
of Massive Retaliation. General Taylor 
then lists in: priority those forces we should 
provide for in our new Military Program 
of Flexible Response. 

To place this program in operation re- 
quires that the roles and missions of the 
services be rewritten. Along with this the 
current method of “vertical” budgeting 
should be discarded for a “horizontal” or 
functional approach. In addition, General 
Taylor proposes a realignment of our de- 
fense structure. He recommends dissolu- 
tion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as it now 
exists. He would substitute a single De- 
fense Chief of Staff who would preside 
over the Joint Staff. He would establish 
a Supreme Military Council to provide 
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professional military advice to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the President, and the 
Congress. 


Controversial? Yes! And the former 
Army Chief of Staff faces each issue di- 
rectly and coherently. He brings to light 
many factors which contribute to faltering 
and lack of coordination in our defense 
effort. 


This is a brilliant book. But it probably 
will be challenged by many brilliant men. 
Its issues cut to the core of our multibil- 
lion dollar defense program and impinge 
upon the basic functions of our traditional 
military structure. It should be required 
reading by all men—in and out of uniform 
—engaged in the development or the im- 
plementation of national military policy. 


THE SOVIET UNION AND THE MIDDLE 
EAST. By Walter Z. Laqueur. 366 Pages. 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York. $6.00. 


By Lt Cou JosEPH E. O’LEarY, Inf 


Here is an excellent work for the student 
of Soviet-Middle East affairs. The au- 
thor has researched what appears to be a 
tremendous amount of material and com- 
piled it into a comprehensive study for 
easy reference. 

Divided into two parts, Part One por- 
trays the Soviet nation of 1917 as one hav- 
ing little interest in the Middle East. This 
interest develops slowly but steadily until 
1954. 


In Part Two-——which covers the period 
from 1954 until the present—Soviet in- 
terest in the Middle East was intensified 
and the area was discovered or redis- 
covered as one of the most promising areas 
for the extension of Soviet and Commu- 
nist influence. The Soviet relationship 
with the various Middle East States 
(Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, Su- 
dan, and Israel) differed and each are dis- 
cussed separately. 

The book is difficult to read. It provides 
an excellent bibliography for use by per- 
sons interested in this area. 
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THE JOINT AND COMBINED STAFF 
OFFICER’S MANUAL. By Colonel Jack D. 
Nicholas, United States Air Force; Colo- 
nel George B. Pickett, United States Army; 
and Captain William O. Spears, Jr., United 
States Navy. 272 Pages. The Stackpole Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa. $4.50. 


By CoL WALTER M. VANN, Arty 


The three authors consider there is a 
dearth of military literature on joint and 
combined staff duty. Recognizing that a 
single book could not deal with the entire 
field of job requirements, intangibles, and 
joint and combined concepts of organiza- 
tion, planning and operations, they under- 
took “to provide a professional handbook 
for the joint and combined staff officer.” 

The first portion covers the develop- 
ment of unified direction of US Armed 
Forces and the current Joint Chiefs of 
Staff organization. Problems of joint and 
combined command, suggested principles 
for employment of forces, principles and 
definitions for the organizations and func- 
tions of joint and combined commands, 
and the organization and duties of joint 
staffs are covered. Staff studies, confer- 
ences and briefings, the joint (combined) 
planning process, and é¢stimates, plans, 
and orders constitute the major portion 
of the text. 

Brief discussions of national strategy 
and personal reminders on joint and com- 
bined staff duty conclude the work. An 
1l-page glossary and 42 pages of formats 
for staff documents are provided. 

The book is well-written and easy to 
read. Considerable variation in style adds 
to a change of pace to help prevent dull- 
ness. The authors have handled skillfully 
the problem of combining doctrinal ma- 
terial with proposed methods of operation. 

The manual is most complete in areas 
likely to be best understood by an officer 
possessing sufficient background to be as- 
signed to joint or combined staff duty, 
such as graduates of the Armed Forces 
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Staff College or a service command and 
staff course. It is least complete and most 
general in the other areas covered. In- 
cluded is a great deal of material closely 
similar to that in Field Manuals 100-5, 
and 101-5. However, this book cannot be 
depended on by Army officers to replace a 
thorough understanding of those manuals. 


FOR YOU. An Officer’s Career in the U.S. 
Armed Forces. Produced by the Depart- 
ment of Defense (Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee on Women in the Services). 33 
Pages. 


This brochure is a summary of the ca- 
reer openings in the Armed Forces for 
women desiring to work for a commission. 


THE BATTLE OF FRANCE, 1940. By 
Colonel A. Goutard. Translated by Captain 
A. R. P. Burgess. 280 Pages. Ives Wash- 
burn, Inc., New York. $4.00. 


By MAJ QuINTuS C. ATKINSON, Armor 


In this refreshingly frank analysis of 
the causes for his country’s defeat in 1940, 
Colonel Goutard, distinguished French of- 
ficer and military historian, blames the 
French High Command—which was ill- 
prepared both in doctrine and organiza- 
tion—for the fast-moving armored war- 
fare which suddenly faced them. 


Dispelling many of the popular legends 
of why France fell, he points out that 
French troops and materiel were neither 
quantitatively nor qualitatively inferior to 
those of the Germans. The French soldier 
of 1940 was of the same high caliber as 
his father in 1914 but, unfortunately, his 
commanders were still thinking in terms 
of that earlier war. 

Through the pages of this detailed and 
well-written account of the campaign, the 
reader cannot help but feel some of the 
bitterness and frustration of an army 
unable because of the paralysis of its com- 
mand to take advantage of the many 
opportunities for counteroffensive action 
which could have led even to victory. 
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DESTROYER SQUADRON 23. Combat 
Exploits of Arleigh Burke’s Gallant Force. 
By Ken Jones. 283 Pages. Chilton Co.— 
Book Division, Philadelphia, Pa. $4.95. 

By Lt Cot Haroip E. Beaty, CE 


They asked of what manner of man was 
the Commander of the United States Navy 
Destroyer Squadron 23. And a member 
of the squadron who knew him replied: 

It is my pleasure to give you the an- 
swer in one word: simplicity. Our be- 
loved Commodore has honesty of purpose, 
clarity of thought, and simplicity of ac- 
tion. Therein lies his greatness. All honest 
men either perceive this intellectually or 
sense it emotionally, and all respond. 

Thus summed up the description of a 
man whose fire of leadership fused a 
squadron of destroyers into a superb com- 
bat organization during World War II. 
From this beginning Captain, now Ad- 
miral, Arleigh Burke’s native abilities cat- 
apulted him to the position he holds today 
as Chief of Naval Operations. Admiral 
Burke is considered one of the great naval 
leaders of World War II. 


Inspired by the historic actions of 
Destroyer Squadron 238, Ken Jones has 
written this book which vividly portrays 
certain naval engagements and more par- 
ticularly the character and background of 
those fighting men who composed this gal- 
lant organization. Skillfully, he has woven 
throughout this well-written, highly inter- 
esting, and accurate narrative the traits 
of character and personal influence of Ad- 
miral Burke whose driving force and limit- 
less energy played an important role in the 
Allied Forces’ steady drive forward until 
the naval units steamed into Tokyo Bay 
in 1945. 

Actually, this book covers a relatively 
short period in the Pacific war. However, 
it portrays vividly the combat exploits of 
Arleigh Burke’s Destroyer Squadron 23 
as it took the initiative. The reader will 
find a fascinating story of a group of 
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ships, their men, and their heroic actions 
against a hitherto successful Japanese 
naval force. 


Here, the reader will find leadership 
developed in depth. He will meet a select 
company of men and the commanding of- 
ficers of the naval squadron. Additionally, 
he will be given a clear insight into what 
type individuals they were and how they 
became this way. It is reeommended highly 
for a study in leadership and moral eour- 
age. 


JOHN PAUL JONES. A Sailor’s Biogra- 
phy. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 453 Pages. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. $6.50. 


By Mas JAMEs J. ForpD, QMC 


This life of John Paul Jones is more 
than a biography, it is a study in com- 
mand as well. The almost legendary ad- 
miral’s relationships with the French, 
Russians, British, and with his own su- 
periors and subordinates provide case 
studies in command problems. Making al- 
lowances for the passage of 180 years, it 
is possible to recognize in Jones’ trials and 
frustrations many of those which confront 
commanders today. 

John Paul Jones has long been the sub- 
ject of more romance and controversy than 
any naval great except Horatio Nelson. In 
this book the author has gone to original 
sources to dispel the myths which surround 
the figure of the captain of the Ranger 
and the Bonhomme Richard. From Mori- 
son’s work there emerges a human being, 
one whose stature is as great in truth as 
it has been in fiction. This definitive study 
has the advantage of reading like a novel, 
but bears the evidence of painstaking re- 
search. The appendices are as entertaining 
as the biography. 

The book covers the period from John 
Paul’s birth as the son of a Scottish gar- 
dener in 1747, through his triumphs on the 
seas of the times of the American Revolu- 
tion, to his humble death in Paris in 1792. 
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THE SOVIET AIR AND ROCKET 
FORCES. Edited by Asher Lee. 311 Pages. 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New York. $7.50. 
By Lt CoL CHRISTOPHER R. KEEGAN, Inf 


In this book is pooled the respective 
knowledge of the known experts on mili- 
tary aviation. It provides the first com- 
prehensive and up-to-date information on 
Russian air and rocket forces. 

The reader is provided the military view- 
point of Russian strategic air capabilities 
by its historical development, photographs, 
and comparative performance tables. 

Superbly edited, the book portrays every 
aspect of the routine daily life of Soviet 
airmen. It is a historical documentation 
of Soviet air and missile development over 
the past 40 years. Although strategic as- 
pects are stressed, tactical employment is 
included. Certain areas of the book are 
repetitious due to the subjects presented 
by the various experts. This does not de- 
tract, however, but enhances the reader’s 
ability to follow the material presented. 
This is a comprehensive compilation of 
Soviet capabilities. 


THE ART OF OVERSEASMANSHIP. Ed- 
ited by Harlan Cleveland and Gerard J. 
Mangone. 150 Pages. Syracuse University 
Press, Syracuse, N. Y. $3.00. 


By MAJ RoserT C. BurGEss, Arty 


Well within the memory of most read- 
ers is the time when Americans regarded 
their few countrymen whose jobs took 
them abroad with a sort of skeptical cu- 
riosity. The rule of the day was “nonin- 
tervention in the affairs of other nations.” 
Since those days the foreign relations of 
the United States have undergone strik- 
ing change. 

The breadth of this new approach to our 
international responsibilities is well-illus- 
trated by the booming numbers of Ameri- 
cans at work overseas. The broad spectrum 
of functions these people carry out for 
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the Government and for private enter- 
prises points to a growing need for care- 
ful and serious study of activities abroad. 
Although members of the uniformed 
services comprise the great bulk of our 
overseas population, this book considers 
primarily the experiences and problems 
facing civilians serving in foreign lands, 
The editors have approached their task 
by selecting 11 articles by experts in over- 
seas work and foreign relations. These 
timely, well-written, and thought-provok- 
ing essays are grouped under three sep- 
arate headings: “New Dimensions for 
Diplomacy,” “Elements of Success,” and 
“Challenge to American Education.” 


Each section will prove of interest to 
the professional soldier in deepening his 
understanding of the changes which have 
caused the new look in our international 
activities. 


In these days when the collective efforts 
of Americans working abroad are signifi- 
cantly affecting the world scene, this book 
performs a valuable and needed service, 
and will help any reader toward a more 
enlightened practice of the vital art of 
“overseasmanship” during his own for- 
eign service. 


EARLY PERCUSSION FIREARMS. A 
History of Early Percussion Firearms Ig- 
nition—From Forsyth to Winchester .44/40. 
By Lewis Winant. 292 Pages. William 
Morrow & Co., Inc., New York. $7.50. 


By Lt Cot BERTRAM B. DALEs, JR., SigC 


This book is a comprehensive study of 
the history of early percussion firearms 
ignition from Forsyth’s muzzle-loading 
detonator patent in 1807 to the Winches- 
ter .44/40. Approximately 235 excellent 
illustrations including many rare weapons, 
copies, fakes, and weapons designed for 
purposes of patent evasion are included. 


This’ work will be a valuable addition 
to the library of those readers interested 
in the collection or study of hand weapons. 
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